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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue war in Portugal is carried on with little spirit: there is a 
strong disinclination to fight, on both sides. The Miguelite army 
remains within the walls of Santarem; and Pepro seems to be 
destitute of the means of attacking it with any probability of suc- 
cess. He ordered a portion of his force to be drawn up below the 
town, by way of bravado, or in order to ascertain whether the ene- 
my would have the folly to leave their fortifications and fight in the 
open plain; but the Miguelite General only laughed at him, and 
his troops did not move a foot. 

‘On the 2d instant, however, there was a little fighting at 
Alcacer de Sal, a small town near St. Ubes, garrisoned by a de- 
tachment of the Pedroite army, consisting of about 1,000 Lisbon 
Militia.and 150 English and Portuguese Marines. The Miguelites, 
in number about 1,500, under the command of Colonel Lemos, 
made an attack upon them early in the morning. The following 
account of what then took place is extracted from a letter written 
to Admiral Napizr by Captain Birt, who commanded the Marines. 

“‘ The English and Portuguese Marines under my command were stationed in 


front of the Constitutional troops as skirmishers, and kept the enemy at bay till | 
uadrons ; when we immediately formed into | 


the cavalry charged them in three 
square, and twice repulsed them with great loss. We then prepared to charg. 
a column of infantry, who were advaneing ; but the Portuguese Volunteers and 
9th infantry, who were stationed in our rear, seeing the determined manner in 
which we were attacked, Betook themselves to rapid flight without firing a shot, 
leaving my men with some of the Portuguese Marines to do the best we 
could; when, finding ourselves overpowered by numbers, we commenced our 
retreat, keeping the enemy at bay, and covering the flight of the Portuguese. 
I tried to persuade the Colonel commanding our troops (who asked my opinion) 
to retire to a convent, a strong position on our right, at which place we might 
have made a good stand. Instead of doing this, he led to the marshes beside 
the river; and here the scene was beyond description; the whole country was 
strewed with arms and accoutrements, which the Volunteers threw away in 
their flight, and the enemy’s cavalry closing on them, hewed them down in all 
directions. I kept my men together, and made good my retreat to the side of 
the river, with the loss of only three men; but on coming to the river, for 
want of boats (the Portuguese troops having taken all) the men were obliged to 
throw away their arms and accoutrements, and swim across under a heavy fire 
of musketry from the enemy, who lined the north bank in this place. Iam 
sorry to say my loss was great, in consequence, I fear, of some of the officers and 
men breaking off to the right, and attempting to pass the river lower down. 
They were all cut off.” 

The Captain adds, that the Portuguese Colonel lost all com- 
mand, and gave himself up to the enemy; that a great number 
of the Volunteers also passed over, crying “ Viva Don Miguel!” 
and that the Pedroite loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, could 
not be less than 800 men. Admiral Napier, in a letter to the Minis- 
ter of Marine, recapitulates Captain Birt's account of the affair ; 
and says, that of the troops engaged on the Queen’s side, he hears 
that “200 are at Palmella, 100 are at St. Ubes, and as for the 
rest, God knows where they are.” frei 

If Don Pepro’s army is composed to any extent of his Lisbon 
levies, it is not surprising that he hesitates to attack Santarem. 
He had better have treated his British recruits, who lately re- 
turned in the James Watt, full of disgust and without pay, with 
good faith and common humanity. 


Mr. Vittters formally presented his credentials to the Queen 
Regent at Madrid on the 6thinstant. Until then, Lord W1LLIAM 
Harvey had figured as the official representative of our Govern- 
ment, under the title of Chargé d’Affaires. At Madrid, and 
throughout the Southern provinces of the kingdom, the Queen's 
authority is undisturbed. The partisans of the Pretender are 
treated with some harshness; a considerable number of military 
Officers, and civil employés in different branches of the Govern- 
ment, suspected of a leaning towards Carlism, have been sud- 
denly dismissed. On the other hand, the Courier, a Liberal 
newspaper, which, encouraged by some demonstrations lately 
made by the Government in favour of the liberty of the press, 
had indulged in a few clumsy jests at the expense of Zea Brr- 
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MUDEZ, Was totally suppressed, and the property of the editor 
confiscated, without any form of process whatever. This circum- 
stance indicates the amount of liberty with which the Spanish 
Minister thinks it prudent to indulge the Queen's Constitutional 
subjects. 

In the Northern provinces, Carlism seems to prosper: the in- 
surgents have driven the Queen's troops from Irun; and have 
thus closed another line of communication to Madrid. General 
SAARSFIELD, of whose march upon Vittoria and expected de- 
molition of the rebels so many reports have been current, was 
still at Burgos, when the last accounts left Bayonne, seven days 
ago. Preparations are making to supply St. Sebastian with pro- 
visions ; and a number of Constitutionalists have arrived there, to 
augment the garrison, which is weak and not well provided. There 
has been a rising in Valencia; the principal town in the province, 
San Philipe, having proclaimed Don Cartos: but it appears to 
have been speedily suppressed. 

Another apocryphal proclamation has been issued in the name 

of the Pretender: it is dated as far back as the 6th of October, at 
Valencia de Alcantara; where it is highly probable, however, 
that the alleged author of the document has not dared to show his 
face. The Times correspondent gives the following summary of 
its contents. 
_ The Cortes are to be appealed to once more; but for the purpose of recal- 
ling the Salic law, and swearing allegiance to the male successors of the throne. 
Religion is to be protected against the encroachments of ‘heretic philosophy ;’ 
which, in plainer words, means that the Inquisition shall once more serve as an 
instrument for monarchical and monkish despotism. The national debt is to be 
revised by a commission appointed by the Crown, who is to report whether the 
State shall continue to be burdened with it, or shake it off,—that is, whether or 
not the Government of Don Carlos shall declare itself in a state of bankruptcy. 
Pending this investigation, the interest on the publicvdebt to be withheld. 
Economy is to be introduced and rigidly enforced in all the branches of the Go- 
vernment: therefore the King appropriates for the civil list the very moderate 
sum of 52,000,000 reals per annum. His two sons are to be the commanders-~ 
in-chief of the Army and Navy (the eldest of them, Don Carlos, is in his six- 
teenth year) ; and with their aid the former Golonies of Spain in South America 
are to be reconquered.” 

General QuEsApa, who commands the Queen's troops at Valla- 
’.N4, has issued his proclamation to the inhabitants of Old Cas- 
tile. ‘It breathes,” says the Courier, “a fierce, uncompromising 
war against the denounced monks and their supporters. Such 
sentiments must make every man apprehensive, that war in Spain, 
instead of being a mere contest for a throne, can be nothing less 
than a war of extermination, for the most important principles 
that ever divided the inhabitants of the same country.” It does 
not appear what means this grandiloquent General possesses for 
putting his threats into execution. We have heard as yet of none 
of his exploits in the field; and, until he can make his appearance 
at the head of a force suflicient to repress the rebellion, his procla- 
mations may be regarded as “mere sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” ' 


The French Liberals have altered their tone respecting the in- 
terference of their Government in the affairs of Spain. A short 
time ago, they were eager for the despatch of an army to support 
the Queen and suppress the Carlists. But they have since dis- 
covered, that the support of the Queen may bea very different 
affair from the establishment of a Liberal government; and have 
a reasonable dread that French arms, if used at all, would be for 
the benefit of Absolutism, or at least, what they abominate nearly 
as much, the system of the Juste Milieu. Now, therefore, they 
would prefer to assist the Queen with a loan of money; which 
would probably answer her Majesty's purpose much better than an 
auxiliary army of Frenchmen. According to present appearances, 
Louts PuitiP will do neither one nor the other. The Paris news- 
papers, and the correspondents of the London journals resident 
there, give us abundance of Spanish news, or rather rumours, but 
yield no intelligence ofinterest respecting French affairs. ; 


King Lropotn’s concerns proceed smoothly. The addresses in 
reply to his speech were passed unanimously by both Chambers; 
and itis said that the session is likely to be one of little speechi- 
fying and much business. Count DiepricustEIN, the Austrian, 
and Count pn ARNHEIM, the Prussian Ambassador, have reached 
Brussels. The latter is already very active in his endeavours to 
form a commercial treaty, the real object of which is to exclude 
British manufactures from the Continent. Great inducements, it 
is said, will be held out to the Belgian manufacturers to become 
parties to the Prussian system. Our rulers had better look to this. 


There is a solitary piece of news from Constantinople, but that 
is important if true: the combined English and French ; 
have entered the Dardanelles, in spite of the recent tr 
Russia and Turkey, by which such entry was forbi 
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a proper and spirited proceeding, and we hope that the information 
of the Standard, from whom we copy the news, may prove to be 
eorrect. It is far better to show at once our perfect contempt for 
the treaty, in this way, than get entangled in the diplomatic net 
of endless negotiaffon with a view to alter it. , 





Having completed our budget of foreign intelligence, we turn 
to the far more interesting and important affairs of the Sister Isle; 
where, after an interval of comparative calm, the storm which 
we have seen gathering for some weeks past, has at length burst 
forth, and promises to rage with the accustomed fury of the season. 
It is to be hoped that the pilots to whose guidance the state vessel 
is, consigned, are blessed with steady hands and stout hearts, for 
verily they will need them much. 

Mr. O'ConneLL made his appearance at the Four Courts in 
Dublin on Saturday last; and, with the apparent determination 
not to lose a moment's time, walked to his old arena, the Corn 
Exchange; where he drew up and signed a requisition for a public 
meeting to petition against Tithes and for the Repeal of the Union. 
This is his first step of renewed agitation in Dublin; which he has 
declared shall be kept up with unusual energy ; and there is every 
reason to believe that he will keep ‘his word. 

The Government, on the other hand, have commenced their 
operations: we wish we could add, that they have commenced 
discreetly. On the contrary, their very first act lays them open 
to. just animadversion, and affords an admirable handle to the agi- 
tators to hold them up to public odijum. It will be recollected 
that some months ago, the editor of the Dublin Pilot copied a 
- letter from Mr. O'ConneELL to the People of Ireland, which was 
first published here in the Trwe Sun: for this he was prosecuted 
by Lord AneLesea’s Government; but, owing to some misma- 
nagement, accidental or wilful, there was no jury to try him, and 
the trial was postponed. It was generally supposed that the 
prosecution was given up; as, although the Judges have been 
sitting for some time, no application to fix a day of trial was made 
till Monday last; and even then, it was made without any pre- 
vious notice to.the defendant. The Court has appointed Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday next, whichever shall be most conve- 
nient for the trial. 

Now this proceeding is avowedly meant as a retaliation for Mr. 
O'ConngELL's renewed turbulence: in other words, the Dublin 
editor is to be punished for the offences of another,—offences which 
in themselves do not render the man who commits them liable to 
any punishment at all. The conclusion that will be drawn from 
this is, that the Government is both cowardly and vindictive ; else 
why not prosecute Mr. O'ConneELL himself, the avowed author of 
the alleged libel ? Why makea comparatively powerless opponent 
the victim for the sins of his formidable patron? It is not impro- 
bable that the Government will be defeated in this prosecution : it 
can gain neither credit nor strength by success: whatever the re- 
sult may be, Mr. Lirr.eron will find that he has taken a wrong 
step, and given a most gratuitous and unnecessary advantage to 
the enemy. 

From the tone adopted by the Ministerial Globe on this side 
the water, and its Dublin correspondent on the other, it would 
almost seem that Government is inclined to curry favour with the 
Orangemen, “ whose attachment to the Constitution and the con- 
nexion between the two Islands " is made the subject of laud and 
congratulation ; while the combination between Popery and Re- 

al is specially noted, and declared to be fully established in Ire- 

and. If an alliance with the Protestant party were aimed at, 
however, it is hardly rational to suppose that Mr. LitrLeron 
would have procured the unceremonious dismissal of Colonels 
Biacker and VERNER from the Magistracy, which has thrown 
their faction intoa perfect fury. Altogether, Irish polities are as in- 
explicably jumbled at the present time, as they have constantly 
been since theold rule of government, that of supporting Orangeism 
through thick and thin, in spite of justice and mercy, was of ne- 
cessity abandoned. 





In the week's review, there is yet another topic, truly Irish in 
its character, being partly droll and partly serious, which has ex- 
cited considerable attention for some days. Mr. H1u1, the Mem- 
ber for Hull, paid a visit to his constituents about the end of last 
month, and made several speeches explanatory of his Parliamentary 
conduct. In one of them, when speaking of the Coercion Bill, he 
told a story.of an Irish Member who spoke and voted against the 
bill, but privately urged Ministers not to bate one jot of it, if they 
wished to make Ireland a country fit to live in.. Mr. H1Lt was 
asked to name the Member; but refused, because it would impli- 
cate the per-on who informed him, and this he had no right to do. 
When the report of what had passed at Hull reached Ireland, the 
Members who spoke and voted against the Coercion Bill fumed 
and protested, as it was but seemly they should. Mr, Hit.’s 
s dock was delivered on the 29th of October; and on the 13th of 

ovember the spirit moved a Mr. J. Jackson, of Hull, to write a 
letter upon the subject of this story to Mr. O'Conneti. The 
Agitator, seeing at once that good use might be made of the thing, 
forthwith indites an epistle to the Radicals of Hull; denouncing 
Mr. Hitt, in language which gentlemen never use to each other, 
end which it is fair to believe even Mr. O'ConnzELL would be slow 
to employ, unless he had “a vow in heaven,” the force of which 
frees him from those restraints which bind other public men of his 
rank in ‘sociéty. Here we may just. observe in. passing, that ad- 
dresses of this description, proceeding from so powerful and un! 


| bravado. 





scrupulous a writer as O'ConNELL, may turn out to be tremen- 


dous instruments of annoyarice to the members for English con- 
stituencies of a Radical leaning. 

O'ConnE t's letter to the Hull Radicals contains a most palpa- 
ble and unpardonable blunder. His. correspondent, Jackson, 
whose letter he prints, informs him that Mr. Hix declared in his 
speech that “he approved of the general principle” of the Co- 
ercion Bill. But what is Mr. O';ConnELL’s comment upon this? 
Here it is. 

“ Now, I have to observe, that if Mr. Hill spoke the speech attributed to him 
py this Mr, Jackson, or by the newspapers, he asserted what was in itself totally 
alse. 

** In the first place, é¢ is totally false that Mr. Hill opposed the principle of 
the bill. On the contrary, according to my recollection, he supported the prin- 
ciple of that. atrocious bill throughout. Upon the clause for taking away trial 
by jury, and. substituting courts-martial, he did.not speak. _I will not affirm 
er, that he did not vote in the minority of 130—for. there were in the 

Xeformed Parliament only 130 for preserving the trial by jury!!! But if he 
did vote in that minority, it was the only symptom of eonstitutional principle 
which he exhibited on that occasion.” 

Who ever said that Mr. H1iu opposed the principle of the Co- 
ercion Bill ?—Not O'ConNELL’s correspondent, for he declares 
the precise contrary. Where is the pretence, then, for this un- 
mannerly lie-giving? Mr. O’'ConneEtt has lately, we learn from 
the papers, been astonishing the natives by feats of hunting in 
the mountains: his intellects must have been grievously obscured, 
one would think, by the “ mountain dew,” when he made such a 
stumble as this. 

Mr. O'ConnELL has made the discovery that Mr. H1ix’s name 
is not in the list of those who voted against the Court-martial 
clause, and the discovery is announced in the following postscript 
to his letter. 

“«P.S. Since I sent the above letter to the press, I have found the list of 


the minority that voted against. the Court-martial clause, and Mr. Hill's name 
is not in that list |! : 


** What then becomes of another of that man’s assertions !” 

This blunder is as unpardonable as the other. Where did Mr, 
O'Conne Lx learn that Mr. Hix pretended to have voted against 
the Court-martial clause? Mr. Hix himself distinctly stated 
that he was absent on the Circuit, and took no part in the bill; 
although he declared his strong disapprobation of the Court-mar- 
tial clause, and would have voted against it had he been present. 

‘© There are clauses in that bill, sooner than have voted for which, I would 
have laid down my head upon the block and have lost my life—sooner than so 
flagrantly have violated every principle of justice. I would not have put the 
people in the power of courts-martial ; but I would have intrusted Government 
with great powers.” 

This is Mr. H1iu’s statement; and the account of Mr. O'Con- 
NELL’s correspondent does not contradict it. Yet upon his own 
blunder, and upon his pretended “ recollection that he sup- 
ported the principle of the atrocious bill throughout,” does Mr. 
O'ConnELL found an insinuation that the Member for Hull had 
publicly declared what was false! The tmpudence of this man is 
matchless. 

Now we come to the story of the “ traitor.” Mr. O;ConneLL 
says— 

‘* In the next place, as to his tale of an Irish Member voting against the bill 
publicly, and in private urging the Ministry to pass it without * bating any 
part of its provisions,’ I am bound to say that I believe the story to be false in 
all its parts. 


‘* Tarraign Mr. Hill before you as a calumniator. J accuse him of having 


Sabricated this story as an excuse for having voted to annihilate every constitu- 


tional principle by the Coercion Bill.” 

The readers of the Spectator will recoilect, that, three weeks 
ago, to our report of Mr. Hix's speech we appended a note, 
pointing out the untenable position he had indiscreetly taken up; 
and adding, that 

‘¢ the public interest required that the name should be disclosed, in order 
that the unworthy Member might be unmasked and punished for his disgraceful 
conduct ; that unless the name was published, the story could not be received 
as evidence ; and that it would be hable to the suspicion that Ministers them- 
selves invented it.” 

We adhere to the opinion here expressed. Mr. Hix did wrong in 
mentioning the story atall, unless he was prepared to give the name 
of hisinformant. In his honest, manly, and open intercourse with 
his constituents, he was thrown off his guard—forgot the strict rules 
of prudence: but this is all that he has to blame himself for in the 
whole affair. Having, however, refused to give up the name to his 
constituents, it is clear that he cannot yield it to the threats and bul- 
lying of the Irish fire-eaters, conveyed to him through the newspa- 
pers. Heknows, weall know perfectly well, that the pretence about 
distrusting Aim, is mere sham—there is another reason for all this 
The story which he told is an old one—tattled at 
Brookes’s—whispered in the House of Commons; we heard it 
ourselves (we confess without believing it); and would at once 
mention the name’ of the person pointed at, which is no secret, 
had we the means of tracing the report home to any member of 
that Ministry, who, if they did not first put it in circulation, at 
any rate got votes by it. There is no question as to Mr. H1L.'s 
integrity; but he may possibly have been deceived, and the Irish 
Representative may have been defamed. Why does not the indi- 
vidual who related the circumstance to Mr. Hitt, come forward 


at once and take the responsibility, such as it is, upon himself? 


Is it: because the ‘story was a fabrication, and he dares not name 
the guilty Member? Should this be the case—should the Member 
for Hull discover that he had been imposed upon—is he not at 
once freed from all honourable obligation to conceal the name of 
his informant? We are ourselves in the eonstant habit of receiv 


' ing confidential communications, and have never in a single’ 
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instamce given ‘up our authority for them: but should it happen | 
that, for any sinister purpose, false intelligence were given ' 
us, we would, without the least scruple.or repugnance, proclaim | 
the deceiver’s name to the world. 

We intimated that Mir. OConnext had ‘probably. excellent 
reasons for making so much ado about this story. His zeal to un- 
mask this particular traitor may not entirely proceed from a 
jealous regard to the character of the Irish constituency. Mr. 
Hint pointed at only one Member: has it escaped Mr. O'Con- 
NELL'S Vigilance, that, three or four weeks before, Mr. Pgass, 
the Member for South Durham, pointed at several? Such at 
least is the fact, if in the following extract the Durham Adver- 
tiser of October the 4th—iwenty-five days before Mr. H1xu's ap- 
pearance among his constituents at Hull—speaks the truth. 

“ Tt will be in the recollection of our readers, that Mr. Pease, in supporting 
the bill for the suppression of disturbances in Ireland, alleged as his reason, 
that ‘ his primary duty was to support the King and the King’s Ministers.’ 
This declaration gave great offence at the time to the honourable Member’s 
Ultra- Radical supporters ; and-since his arrival.in the North, he has been re- 
monstrated with for voting as he did on that measure. To these remonstrances, 
we have been told, Mr. Pease replied, that-he was ‘ requested to vote as he did 
by several Irish Members, who wished, but durst not vote for it themselves !” 

This, we repeat, was published twenty-five days before the 
meeting of the Hull constituency. Now if'Mr. Pease be cor- 
rectly reported, and if he spoke the truth, he is “several” times 
more liable to the wrath of the Agitator and his supporters than 
Mr. Hitt. We recommend tkem to attack Mr. Pgasr on this 
subject, and see whether he will not give up the names of the 
* several” traitors. 








The Caurt. 

Tue King held a Court on Monday afternoon, at the Palace at 
Brighton ; which was attended by Earl Grey, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Ripon, Viscounts Melbourne and Palmerston, Mr. 
Stanley, Lord John Russell, Lord Albemarle, Sir William Alexander, 
end the Earl of Belfast. After the Council, the Cabinet Ministers 
and the members of the Household dined with their Majesties. 

Baron Ompteda, the Hanoverian Minister, arrived at Brighton, and 
had an audience of the King on Monday. 

Earl Grey spent Tuesday at the Palace, and returned to town the 
next day. 

The uncertain state of the weather has prevented both their Majes- 
ties, during the greater part of the week, from taking their usual rides. 

The King occasionally sits for his picture to Sir Martin Archer Shee. 

The regulations at the Palace in every department are observed with 
the most scrupulous attention. All persons calling on or visiting the 
domesties, are required to give their names; which are inserted in a 
book kept for the purpose ; and every article received is duly registerea. 

Captain Ross and his nephew had an interview with the Dutchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, at Kensington, on Thursday. 

The Duke of Gloucester has left town for Ickworth Lodge, near 
Bury, ona visit to the Marquis of Bristol. 





HONOURS, 
From tHE Loxpon Gazette. 
[Substituted for the notification which appeared in the Gazette of the 1st instant.] 
WurtEsAut, 29th October 1833.—The King has been graciously pleased to ordain 
and declare that Henry Duncan, Esq. (commonly called the Honourable Henry 
Duncan), a Captain in the Royal Navy and Companion of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, the younger brother of Robert Dundas, Earl of CampEr- 
pown, of Lundie, in the county of Forfar and of Gleneagles in the county of Perth, 
Viscount Duncan of Camperdown, and Baron Duncan of Lundie, aforesaid; Dame 
Jane, the wife of Sir Hew Danrymp_e Hamuron, of North Berwick and Bargeny, 
Bart.; Dame Henrrerra, the wife of Sir James Frreusson, of Kilkerran, Bart. ; 
Dame Apamrna, the wife of Sir Joan DaLrymev.e, of Oxenford, Bart.; and Mary, the 
wife of James Dunpas, of Dundas, Esq., the sisters of the said Earl of Camperpown, 
shail respectively have, hold, and enjoy the same title, place, preeminence, and prece- 
dency, in all’assemblies or meetings whatsoever, as the children of an Earl of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and that the same shall take effect 
from ihe date of the letters patent of the said Earldom of Camperdown.* 
This notification does away with the anomaly which we pointed out in the 
former grant, in its not having included Captain Duncan ; but the objections 
which we then stated to the grant itself remain in full force. 





Che sfAetropalis. 

The Merchant Tailors Company have refused to submit to the au- 
thority of the Corporation Commission, on the ground of its alleged 
illegality. In this proceeding they are fortified by the opinions of se- 
veral eminent law authorities, among whom are Sir James Scarlett and 
Mr. Follett. The Company have published a series of resolutions, 
declaratory of their determination, and their reasons for adopting it. In 
the first place, they state, 

“ That the Crown eannot by virtue of the prerogative alone compel any subject to 
make communications or disclosures upon oath, or otherwise, except in a due course of 
the administration of justice. That a roving Commission to inquire for grievances, and 
to compel answers, is clearly contrary tolaw. That the members of Corporations can 
iu no respect be compelled to make any answer to the Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown touching any of the matters propounded in their queries, or within the scope of 
the Commission, That the method prescribed for executing the Commission in ques- 
tion,—by summoning the officers of the different bodies whom the investigation affects ; 
torcing disclosures of title, or of defects of title, by an extra-judicial oath ; looking for 
®buses without a specific aceusation in legal form, and by causing the production on 
oath, without any cause depending at the suit of a party interested, of the muniments 
and other writings of Corporations,—is not only.a wide departure from the ordinary 
course of law, but a grievous violation of the iiberty of the subject, and of highly dan- 
serous example to the security of property. That the address or concurrence of one 
House of the Legislature only, as the law now stands, can add nothing to the validity 
of the Commission in. question, That although the House of Commons clainis a power 
to enforce, by means of ils own privilege, the attendance of wituesses and the production 
©! papers and records before its own Committees of Inquiry, yet it cannot communicate 
sucha power to the Crown; and the privilege of the House of Commons is. not, like the 
prerogative of the King, reducible to any control of a court of justice, nor, perhaps, to 
‘ny striet definition; so that it must ever depend entirely on the discretion and mo- 
Geration of that assembly whether. that privilege shall be exercised tor the real benefit 


of the people or ina manner wholly inconsistent with justice or liberty, as_it certainly 
must be whenever the Heusé of Commons shall assume a jurisdiction which properly 
belongs to the legal tribunals, That the known and lawful manner of inquiry into the 
huscenduet of a corporation, or into tlie impruper exereise of jts franchises, is by informa- 
tiou'in the Court of King’s Bexeli; whieh can only be granted ppon some specific 
tharge, or to redyess some specific grigvance.”* 








— 


They moreover maintain, that even were the Commission itself le 
still that their Company is not a municipal corporation, and therefore 
not liable to have its concerns overhauled by the Commissioners. 
They say, 

“ That the term ‘municipal corporations’ seems to refer to those corporatiousonk 
which embrace cities or towns, as contradistinguished from such as possess mo local 
jurisdiction whatever, but merely relate to persons, professions, trades, mysteries, ‘¢r 
commercial adventures, having no concern with the administration of justice; or the 
maintenance and regulation of the police, or the preservation of the peace. That, if 
this be not the sense of the words ‘ municipal corporations,’ it is difficult to conceive why 
they should not comprehend the Colleges in the two Universities, the Universities 
themselves, which de by their Charters invest the Vice-Chancellor with the office of 
Conservator of the Peace, the Dean aud Chapter inevery cathedral town, the Bank of 
England, the East India Company, the College of Physicians, and many others of the 
like kind, as well as the trading corporations and fraternities of particular mysteries,” 

Nevertheless, the Merchant Tailofs’ protest that, *¢ in declining to 
give any information whatever to the Commissioners appointed under 
and by virtue of the Commission aforesaid, they are desirous of assur- 
ing the Commissioners most respectfully, that there is nothing in°the 
history, constitution, or administration of the Merchant ‘Tailors’ Com- 
pany that the members of this Court have, collectively or individually, 
any wish or interest to withhold from inquiry.” 

The rate-payers of the parish of St. George, Middlesex, held a 
meeting on Monday evening, for the purpose of addressing the King 
for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. After the address had been 
carried, Dr. Lushington came forward to explain the vote he gave upom 
this subject. He was received with mingled cheers and hisses. 

He commenced by expressing his conviction that his explanation would be 
perfectly satisfactory, and that he had never pledged himself to give particular 
votes. He reserved to himself the right of exercising his judgment as to. what 
would be most conducive to the interests of his country; and he was deter- 
mined, on all occasions, to vote according to the dictates of his conseience. He 
knew there were times of excitement when this mode was not the way to:im- 
sure popularity. He admitted that on several occasions, during his canvass and 
in Parliament, he had spoken against the House and Window Taxes ; and it 
certainly was his full determination to vote for the os Be but on apprising 
Lord Althorp of that determination, Ministers declare that if the Assessed 
Taxes and the Malt-tax were repealed, then a Property-tax would become in- 
evitable, and they must resign. He thought he should be rendering the greater 
service to his country if he supported the Ministers under such circumstanees, 
He admitted that measures and men were deserving of the first considerations 
but it was on that very account that he supported the present Ministry, because 
they had brought forward measures favourable to the peo le. As proofs, how- 
ever, that he was not blindly attached to the present Ministry, he reminded’ the 
meeting that he had, on several occasions, voted against them; and he in- 
stanced, in particular, the questions on the Vote by Ballot, Triennial Parlia- 
ments, and the Impressment of Seamen. He concluded by assuring them, that 
he was anxious to see the people relieved from taxation, and especially the 
House-tax, which was very partial. But he feared that was scarcely possible, 
because it would have a tendency to prevent the erection of large mausions and 
houses, and thus create a serious impediment to trade. 

An elector asked the Doctor, if he would then pledge himself to 
vote for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. Lushington said he 
would not. Mr. Blomfield said, he heard Dr. Lushington say, at.a 
meeting at Mile End, during his canvass, that be would vote for the 
abolition of the Assessed Taxes; but he had not kept his word. His 
explanation was very good ; but it mattered not to the people who were 
in office, so long as they got rid of the taxes. Mr. Knight asked the 
Doctor, why he voted against the abolition of Sinecures ? Dr. Lush- 
ington replied, that he voted in favour of Lord Ebrington’s motion for 
an inquiry into them, with a view to their abolition. In reply to.an- 
other question, he said, that he gave a plumper to Mr. Byng at the 
last Middlesex election, because Mr. Hume was opposed to the emanei- 
pation of the slaves!!! A vote of thanks to Mr. Clay (who was unable 
to attend) for his consistent Parliamentary conduct, was agreed to, 
Mr. Johnson proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Lushington, for his 
kind attendance that evening; for which a great number of hands were 
held up, amidst much noise; but the Chairman did not announce the 
result of the vote. 


A respectable meeting of the inhabitants of St. Saviour’s parish, 
Southwark, was held in the vestry-room on Tuesday night; whena 
petition to the King, praying for a repeal of the Assessed Taxes, was 
agreed upon. 

A meeting of the inhabitant householders of the united parishes of 
St. Andrew, Holborn-above-Rars, and St. George the Martyr, Mid- 
dlesex, including the major part of the Governors and Directors, 
was held on Monday, in the hall of the Workhouse in Gray’s Inn 
Lane. ‘lhe Chairman was happy to inform the assemblage, thet none 
of the warrants which the Sheriff now holds had yet been put into exe- 
cution, although, according to notice, it was generally expected that 
they would have been enforced that day. It was resolved unanimously, 
“That this meeting do adjourn until after his Majesty's Ministers 
shall think fit to order the execution of the warrants of distress already 
placed in the hands of the Sheriffs.” A Government reporter was 
very attentively engaged in taking down copious notes, 


On Tuesday afternoon, the parochial authorities of Marylebone at- 
tempted to make a seizure of the goods of a cow-keeper, in Upper 
Park Street, Dorset Square, for arrears of taxes. A mob of persons, 
about four hundred in number, soon collected ; and the driver of the 
van intended for the conveyance of the goods deemed it prudent to drive 
off. The parochial authorities were locked out of the house, and they 
found it impossible to make the seizure. 


Thirteen persons were selected in the Holborn district who had 
refused to pay Assessed Taxes, and who had made themselves the 
most prominent as members of associations to resist payment. Of the 
thirteen, five paid their taxes, costs, and poundage, on being applied 
to, and three promised at once to pay. levies were made upon 
four, and no evidence of any inability to pay was visible in any of the 
houses. One of these wasa Mr. Stephen White, a chemist, and keeper 
of a twopenny-post-office in Lamb's Conduit Street. The demand 
upon him was under 10/. He stated that he had pawned his watch .to 





pay the last taxes, and refused to pay. The house was well furnished ; 
and the Sheriffs proposed to take.some beoks from a book-case full«o 
books in his back-parleur, as the least inconvenient tohim. He begged 


them to leave the books and to take his bed; that his wife oak at i 


but that he would vet her ont of.hed for the nurnnce 
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Sheriffs very properly declined, and the matter ended by their taking a 
washing-stand. Ifthe Sheriffs had accepted the offer of the husband, 
mo doubt we should have had a pathetic story of a bed remorselessly torn 
by the ruffians of the law from under a delicate and interesting lady, in 
an infirm state of pealth.— Times. 


The Corporation Commissioners are making considerable progress 
im collecting the municipal constitutions of the London Corporation 
and City companies. The Guildhall investigation of the general sub- 
jects of inquiry will not commence till next month. 

The Benchers of the Inner Temple met on Thursday week, by ap- 
pointment, to hear Mr. Harvey’s renewed application to be called to 
bar. At seven o’clock, the Masters, among whom were Sir J. Scarlett, 
Sir G. Rose, Sir E. Sugden, and Sir C. Wetherell, assembled in the 
Library, for the purpose of hearing Mr. Sergeant Wilde on behalf Mr. 
Harvey. No other persons were admitted to the room, except Mr. 
Harvey, his solicitor, a short-hand writer for Mr. Harvey, another for 
the Masters, and the witnesses, as they were severally required to 
give testimony. Mr. Sergeant Wilde, having opened the case of his 
elient, proceeded to call witnesses to vindicate his professional character 
from imputations which had been cast upon it by the refusal of the 
Benchers to admit him to the bar.» At half-past ten o’clock, the 
hearing was adjourned, and resumed on Wednesday evening. Other 
witnesses were examined; and Mr. Harvey himself entered into ex- 
planations, and replied to various questions put to him by some of the 
Masters. Shortly after ten o'clock, the hearing was again adjourned 
to last night, at a quarter after seven o'clock. It is expected that the 
ease will occupy more than one more evening. The proceedings excite 
the deepest interest in the county of Essex, and also among the legal 
profession generally.— Chelmsford Chronicle. 

The Conservative Club has taken possession of the whole of the 
space 50 long vacant on the south side of Pall Mall, and the necessary 
excavations for their new mansion are already commenced. 

Sir William Blizard, at the age of nearly one hundred years, has 
tendered his resignation as surgeon of the London Hospital. 

The London and Westminster Bank is likely to commence business 
shortly; and it is understood to be the intention of the managers to 
allow a small interest on deposits, but only in the case of those which 
are to a certain degree permanent. They also contemplate charging a 
eommission to those who keep accounts with them, instead of requir- 
ing a balance left in their hands as an equivalent for the trouble given. 

Among the numerous projects on foot, is one for making a tunnel 
and railway to extend from the North end of London Bridge to the 
Uxbridge Road, with branches to the extreme of the Birmingham rail- 
way adjoining the Hampstead Road, and to the entrance of the great 
Western railway at Milbank. ‘The work will be carried beneath some 
af the most populous streets in the Metropolis, in the same way as the 
tunnel at Liverpool. The distance will be about five miles. 


The Recorder on Monday made his report to the King at Brighton 
ef the prisoners capitally convicted at the Old Bailey Sessions; all of 
whom his Majesty respited during pleasure, 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, Sir John Campbell, in 
a very low tone of voice, moved for a criminal information on behalf of 
the Earl of Durham against the proprietors of the Newcastle Journal, 
‘for a libel. This libel is the one which charged his Lordship with 
placing the English flag on the mast of his yacht below the tricolour, 
at Cherbourg; with hoisting a flag bearing his own arms above that of 
his sovereign ; and with carrying the tricolour on his mast-head when 
he entered the Tyne. Lord Durham, in an affidavit, denied all these 
eharges, distinctly and ‘positively. Sir John Campbell observed, that 
* This application was made in a shape in which the truth or falsehood 
of the charges might come before the Court ; because a prosecutor, on 
applying for a criminal information, was bound to deny the truth of 
the charges made in the paragraph of which he complained.” 

The Court granted a rule to show cause. 

The Court, on the application of Sir James Scarlett, granted a writ 
ef quo warranto calling upon Mr. Thomas Johnson to show by what 
authority he claims to be an Alderman of London. Sir James stated 
the fact of Mr. Scales’s election by the inhabitants of Portsoken Ward, 
kis return by the Lord Mayor, and subsequently Mr. Johnson’s elec- 
tion by the Court of Aldermen. ‘There was, he maintained, an evi- 
dent irregularity in this proceeding. Mr. Justice Parke said, that he 
was entitled to take a rule, having made out a primd facie case. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn moved on Tuesday, on the part of the 
Reverend Mr. Perkins, for a rule to show cause why a criminal infor- 
mation should not be issued against three Magistrates of the county of 
Warwick, for refusing to act with another in affairs relative to a parish 
near Coventry. He moved on the ground that they denied justice ; 
and@ that, too, from corrupt motives. He would briefly state the cir- 
eumstances which were supposed to influence these Magistrates in 
adopting the course which they had followed. 

The Chief Justice asked what were the grounds of complaint ? 

_Mr. Sergeant Goulburn said, that before he proceeded to enter into the cir- 
ewmstances on which he grounded the application, he would state what had 
Bappened on a previous occasion. A pauper named Smallwood, belonging to 
the parish in question, came before two of the Magistrates against whom he 
applied, and the Reverend Mr. Perkins, who were then assembled in Petty 
Session, and swore that he was perfectly destitute, that he had no means of sub- 
aistence, and that he had previously applied to the parish-officers for relief. 
‘These two Magistrates ordered the large sum of 25s. per week to be paid to the 
pauper. Mr. Perkins, who was then present on the Bench, and the vicar of 
the parish, suggested the propriety of summoning the Overseers, and intimated 
that, if they did so, it was probable that the case the pauper had stated would 
appear not to be correct, and one not calling for the interference of the Bench. 

ie two Magistrates refused to attend to his suggestion, and signed the order ; 
which the Overseers obeyed. An indictment for perjury was subsequently in- 
stituted, and came on bor trial at the last Assizes, before Mr. Justice Park. 
The Reverend Mr. Perkins gave evidence on that occasion; and the Overseers 
were also called, and stated that the pauper had never made any application to 
them previously to going to the Magistrates in Petty Session ; and it was after- 
wards proved that he had a good house and furniture sufficient, even though he 
hhad buried some of it underground. The Jury pronounced a verdict of guilty ; 
and the Judge expressed himself satisfied with the verdict, and sentenced the 
Peuper to nine months’ imprisonment. 





Since this transaction, although Mr. Perkins had been on good terms 
with them previously, his brother Magistrates not only refused to act 
with him, but would not listen to any applicant belonging to his parish, 
On one occasion, they said to the Overseer—* It’s of no use your ap- 
plying; we will not hear any cases from your parish.” They also in- 
duced a Rugby Magistrate not to take any business from that parish, 
The Court emerge the rule, after some deliberation as to whether a 
mandamus should not be granted instead of it. 


In the Bail Court Yesterday, a writ of certiorari was granted to bring 
the whole proceedings relative to the rating of the Earl of Burlington’; 
mansion into that Court ; so that the order of the Magistrates, reducing 
the assessment from 2,943/. to 1,688/. might be quashed, if found in. 
formal ; and should it be held good, the Court might decide as to what 
further proceedings should be taken. 


A rule was granted, on the application of Mr. Kelly, to show cause 
why a mandamus should not be issued commanding the Magistrates of 
Pullborough, in Sussex, to compel the Reverend Mr. Austen to pay 
his poor-rates, which amount to 99/. 19s. 9d. The assessment itself, 
Mr. Kelly said, had not been objected to, but the Overseers had not 
yet been able to obtain payment of it from Mr. Austen. It was fur- 
ther stated, that whenever the reverend gentleman (who is a Magistrate) 
becomes aware that any application is,to be made to the Sessions on the 
subject of the rate in question, he is, of course, in his seat on the bench 
of Magistrates, who decline interfering or issuing a summons until 
compelled. This mandamus, for the purpose of so compelling them, 
was therefore now applied for. [These cases of magisterial neglect 
and violation of duty thicken upon us. It is to be hoped that the sub. 
ject will be brought before Parliament next session. A motion for an 
address to the King, supported by a score or two of cases fully and 
correctly stated, would be a warning to these gentlemen, and do much 
good; even though it should be opposed by Mr. G. Lamb, and re- 
jected. | 


In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, the question as to whether 
the publication of defumatory matter, spoken by counsel during a trial, 
is justifiable or not, wasargued. The case was briefly as follows : are- 
port of a trial, in which Lord Foley was defendant, had been published 
in the Times. In the course of this trial, in stating the contents of an 
affidavit by Lord Foley, some language had been used by Sir John 
Campbell reflecting very deeply upon a Mr. Pennell. That person 
brought an action against the publisher of the Times; who urged in his 
defence, that the account published was a true and faithful report of 
what took place. The point to be decided was, whether this was a 
sufficient justification of the publication of libellous matter. 

Mr. Hutchinson, for the plaintiff, Pennell, quoted several opinions of the 
Judges. Justice Holroyd had said—* It by no means follows, because a counsel 
is privileged when in the course of the administration of justice he utters slan- 
derous matter, that a third person may repeat that slanderous matter to all the 
world.” 

Lord Lyndhurst—“ In ¢ Curry versus Walter,’ no judgment was given; but 
Lord Chief Justice Eyre told the Jury, ‘that though the matter contained in the 
paper might be very injurious to the character of the Magistrates, yet he was of 
opinion, that being a true account of what took place in a court of justice, 
which was open to all the world, the publication of it was not unlawful.’”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson—“ In that case the party was before the court; which 
formed a most material distinction between that and the present case.” 

Lord Lyndhurst—“ Has that distinction ever been made ? ” 

Mr. Hutchinson—* No, I believe not.” 

Lord Lyndhurst—* Is not the injury to the individual more than compensated 

by the advantage to the public, in making known the proceedings in courts of 
justice?” 
? Mr. Hutchinson—* This is an account of. what was not properly before the 
Court. The words principally complained of ought not to have been introduced 
into Lord Foley’s affidavit ; and if they were not properly introduced, they should 
not have been published.” 

Lord Lyndhurst—‘ A reporter of proceedings in courts of ape would be 
in a very difficult situation if he were to be obliged to decide what was properly 
or improperly stated in an affidavit.” 

Mr. Hutchinson—* He places himself in that situation voluntarily, and he 
must incur the responsibility of it. The matter complained of was improperly 
introduced into the affidavit, was unnecessary, and therefore ought not to have 
been reported.” 

Mr. Platt, for the defendant, said—‘‘ The general rule was, that whatever 
took place in a public court.of justice was a proper subject of publication to the 
world, This rule had no other effect than of extending the walls of the court. 
All the King’s subjects had a right to have access to his Courts, and to heat 
what takes place there ; but if the publication of what does so take place were 
illegal, the inhabitants of a distant part of the kingdom, as for instance Corn- 
wall, would be kept in total ignorance of the administration of the Jaw.” 

Mr. Baron Bayley—* You put the case too broadly, and suppose that because 
you are not at liberty to publish every thing, you may publish nothing.” 

Mr. Platt—‘ The publication in this case was a report of what took place in 
the King’s Bench Court at Nisi Prius, before Lord Tenterden, on a question 
whether the trial of a cause should or should not be expedited. All the facts 
brought forward in support of or against the — were relevant, and 
came before the Court warranted by the oath of the parties. 

Mr. Baron Bayley—‘‘ Were the words ‘ notorious swindler’ necessary ? would 
it not have been sufficient for the application to state that the party was a ma- 
terial witness ?” 

Mr. Platt—* One ground of the application was, that the party kept out of 
the way on purpose. The affidavit was to meet any opposite statement that 
might be made, and the facts appeared to him highly material in support of the 
application. _ But the question here was, is a reporter bound to be a first-rate 
lawyer? Is he to select in his report of a case so much only of the evidence he 
hears stated as is properly applicable to the point in issue ?” 

He further urged, that the publication of what took place at the trial 
of a person convicted of a scandalous, blasphemous publication, might 
not be improper. 

Mr. Baron Bayley—‘* What! notwithstanding its indecency ?” 

Mr. Baron Gurney—*‘ Suppose a man indicted for publishing an indecent 
print, might you therefore exhibit it as part of a true report of the trial?” 

Mr. Platt—‘* No; but the ground of that objection is, because such a publi- 
cation would be contra bonos mores.” a 

Lord Lyndhurst—“ The expressions of the Court in the case of ‘ The King 
versus Carlile’ are ‘matters of a defamatory nature,’ ‘tending to excite dis- 
affection,’ ‘calculated to offend the morals of the people.’ The publication of 
such matters cannot be justified.” 

After some further argument in which the opinion of Judge Bayley 
seemed to lean against the defendant, and that of Lord Lyndhurst in his 
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favour, the latter said—‘ The question is of great general importance. 
It is quite obvious that it is extremely difficult to draw the line. We 
will consider it.” 

The Grand Jury of Westminster on Thursday returned a true bill 
against Ephraim Bond and another, for a nuisance in keeping a gaming- 
house in the parish of St. James’s. 





The Lord Mayor stated to one of the Parish-officers of Bishopsgate, 
at the Mansionhouse, on Monday, that he bad seen Lord Melbourne 
respecting the project of sending out unprotected children to the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and found that it was not sanctioned by Government. 
He therefore could not discharge any juvenile delinquents from confine- 
ment with a view to their removal. 

Three boys were charged with stealing a pocket-handkerchief from a 
countryman. The witnesses against one of them were the child’s own 
father and mother; who begged very earnestly that he might be sent 
for trial to the Old Bailey, instead of being confined in Bridewell ; as, 
in the former case, he would probably be transported. The Lord 
Mayor, however, sentenced the boys to three months’ solitary confine- 
ment in Bridewell. 

A lady accompanied by a solicitor’ and other gentlemen, appeared 
before the Lord Mayor on Tuesday, for the purpose of passing through 
the form of giving up the sum of 600/., or property of that value, by 
signing a certain instrument. 

The Lord Mayor—** Do you freely sign this paper, by which you give up 
6007. ?” 

The Lady—‘“ I do, for the benefit of my husband and myself.” 

The Lord Mayor—“ I have no doubt that every thing fair is intended ; but I 
know too much of the important nature of these things to let them puss without 
ascrupulous examination. You are here called upon to sign a paper which 
takes away from you the power over 600/., which it appears is to be laid out for 
furniture.” 

The Lady—“ It is for our mutual advautage, and I do not hesitate to sign it.” 

The gentlemen who were in attendance with the lady assured his Lordship 
that she consented without being at all urged to it. 

The Lord Mayor—‘* How do I know but her husband has creditors who may 
come down upon the furniture the day after it is purchased, and seize it? I 
really cannot listen to this application under such circumstances as here appear 
to every one.” 

The solicitor, apparently much disappointed at the determination of his Lord- 
ship, declared that nothing was to be apprehended from the execution of the bond. 

The Lord Mayor said, that he was trustee to many ladies; and upon one oc- 
casion a lady was about to ruin herself by signing what she did not understand. 
It occurred to her, however, that it would be proper to ask her trustees whether 
she should do as was required ; and then it turned out, that if she had consented, 
all her property would hove gone. His Lordship said that he must with such 
experience act cautiously. 

John William Harris, who some time ago was sentenced to three 
mouths’ imprisonment for robbing his employer, Mr. Hale, a chandler 
in Cannon Street, was examined on Wednesday, on a charge of having 
written a letter to Mr. Hale, threatening to sct fire to his house. The 
letter in question was signed “ Joseph John,” and the prosecutor had 
no doubt of its being in Harris’s handwriting. Another witness also 
deposed to having heard Harris threaten to take Mr. Hale’s life. The 
prisoner stoutly affirmed his innocence; and his solicitor said there 
was reason to believe that the letter in question had been written by an 
enemy. After avery long examination, which is said to have excited 
much interest on account of Mr. Hale’s high character in the City, 
the prisoner was remanded. 

The Stewardess of a Benefit Society appeared yesterday to support 
a refusal upon the part of the Society to allow the benefit to be any 
longer enjoyed by a member, in consequence of a violation of the rules 
and orders of the Association. It was pleaded, amongst other things, 
in defence to the charge of breach of the regulations, that the claimant 
upon the funds was suffering in health; in proof whereof, she tendered 
the certificate of a medical practitioner. 

The Stewardess—“ As for the certificate of the doctor, that’s mere non- 
sense, your Lordship. There isn’t a woman amongst us that couldn’t get a cer- 
tificate of the kind; all we have to do is to pay a fee, and to swallow physic ; 
but the fact is, we need not take the physic. The doctor doesn’t care one straw 
whether his trash is thrown into the stomach, or into the sink; aud, in my 
opinion, the humane of the profession, if there be any humanity amongst them, 
would rather see it flung into Fleet Ditch.” 

Lord Mayor—‘ I sce you are nota friend to the profession. 
your prejudices to carry you too far.” 

Stewardess-—“ Indeed, I am not a friend to the doctors. They are like the 
lawyers, who will give an opinion on the side that pays them best, and will 
afterwards plead and bluster against that opinion for the other party.” 

The Lord Mayor could not help laughing at this very profound con- 
tempt exhibited by the woman for the curers of our bodies; but said 
that a respectable physician could scarcely be prevailed upon to certify 
to a falsehood, and that it was to the interest of the officers of Benefit 
Societies to countenance excuses of illness. He then ordered the 
claim to be allowed. 

Benjamin Borritt, a Post-office letter-carrier, was committed yester- 
day from the Bow Street Office, to take his trial at the next Old 
Bailey Sessions, on four distinct charges of purloining letters. 

Captain Joseph Brecknell, of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), was 
summoned on Monday before the Marylebone Office Magistrates, for 
assaulting his servant, and beating him with his cane for the most trivial 
offences: on the previous Wednesday, he had given him a sound caning 
because he could not find a pair of gloves. 

The Captain said he had a set of rebellious servants. Sometimes the com- 
plainant would not get up till nine o’clock, while he himself was up at seven. 
To correct such idle habits, he therefore had now and then just given hima slight 
touch with a cane. 

An uncle of the complainant here stepped forward, and said, that from what 
his nephew had told him, he thought proper to wait on the Captain: who, 
having learned his business, said, ** Your nephew is a sleepy dog, and if you 
don’t go I’ll beat you the same. 1’m a King’s soldier, Sir.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—“ What answer did you make?” 

Witness—< I said to him, * Then we’re both King’s men.’ ” 

Mr. Rawlinson—* What are you, then ?” 

Witness—* I’m in the service of the King.” 

Mr. Rawlinson —“ In what capacity ? ” 








I think you allow 


Mr. Rawlinson said he hoped that the Captain would not be se 
hasty in future, and for his frequent amusement in caning the cour 
plainant fined him twenty shillings and the expenses of the warrant. 


At the Hatton Garden Office, on Monday, the Overseers of various 
parishes in the county of Middlesex were summoned to enforce the pay- 
ment of the county-rate; when Sir R. Baker, the County Treasurer 
attended. Mr. Murphy and Mr. Scadding, Overseers of St. Pancras, 
were summoned to show cause why they refused to pay arrears of 1,900%. 
Mr. Murphy said, that the parish was in such poverty that the inhabitants 
could not afford to pay the heavy taxes levied upon them. Besides, Mr. Good 
child, a Magistrate of their parish, had refused to sign warrants against these 
who could not pay; and he himself had refused to pay certain assessments levied. 
upon him; he was accordingly summoned before the Magistrate, before whoa 
the subject had. been argued, and his case was adjourned to a future day. The 
parish were determined to follow the example of such an authority ; and the 
inhabitants refused positively to pay their rates; which placed them (the Over- 
seers and Directors) in an awkward dilemma. 

Mr. Laing said, it was the duty of the Overseers to enforce the payment of 
the taxes; and unless the County Treasurer was paid in fourteen days, the 
Overseers would be prosecuted for the money. 

Mr. Murphy said, the inhabitant rate-payers and the Overscers were quite 
prepared to meet the question. 

Mr. Laing made an order that the whole of the arrears should 
paid in seven days, or they must take the consequences. 
then quitted the office. 

Joseph Wood, footman to Mr. Biddulph, the banker, was committed 
from the Queen Square Office, on Monday, for stealing bis master’s 
wine, and making his fellow-servants and himself drunk with it. 
Benjamin Bedwell, formerly captain of a ship, was committed te 
prison on Tuesday, from the Union Hall Office, to be tried for stabbiag 
his wife, at their residence in Southwark Square. There was ne 
quarrel between them, nor any apparent reason for his stabbing her. He 
struck her on the side with a large knife, and inflicted a wound of which 
she is not expected to recover. There was a young medical student, as 
a lodger in the house; but it does not appear that Bedwell was jealous of 
him, though he had given him notice to quit on account of his keeping 
late hours, in rather a rough manner, a few minutes before he stabbed 
his wife. 

At this Office, on Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Thomas, a West India 
merchant, was fined 60s. for an assault on a Mrs. Mason, who was 
walking at the time with her husband on the Camberwell Road. ‘The 
husband immediately attacked the defendant ; who being rather drunk, 
had much the worst of the combat. 


be 
The parties 





Mr. Bell, clerk to Mr. Stirling the Coroner, yesterday week in- 
trusted a lad with a check for 251, drawn by Mr. Stirling, on his 
bankers, Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. The boy got the cheek 


cached in sovereigns, and has not since retumed. He bad alwe:s been 
considered trustworthy. 

On Saturday evening last, a curious robbery was effected at a private 
house in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross. A quant * meak 





was sent in the course of the afternoon from a butcher in King Street, 
Covent Garden. About half past eight, a man, dressed as a butcher, 
without a hat and with a tray in his hand, called, and saying to the 
servant that his master had mistaken the weight, begged that the meat 
might be sent back. One piece was brought to him: he said he must 
also take the boiling piece,—proving evidently that he had seen it 
closely when delivered or on the way. ‘The girl was thus thrown off 
her guard, and gave him the whole. At this moment, another man 
came to the door to inc uire for a person, whom of course she did not 
know: this was done to withdraw her attention from the butcher, whe 
got off safely with his prize. 

A few evenings since, the daughter of a respectable tradesman im 
High Street, Poplar, a fine and accomplished young woman, was 
missed from her home. In a short time it was ascertained that she 
had been seen to get into a chaise near ler residence. She was them 
driven towards town by a gentleman, who, it has since been discovered, 
is a married man with a large family, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Paddington. The retreat of the parties has not been discovered. 

Some boys who were playing on Monday in an untenanted house im 
Carlisle Place, Richmond Street, Lisson Grove, discovered an ald 
man, apparently dead, and lying in the corner of one of the upper 
rooms. He was surrounded with filth and vermin; and had scarcely @ 
rag on his back. Life was not extinct, but he died soon after his re- 
moval to the Marylebone Infirmary; where he was recognized as a 
beggar who had the name of ‘ Clean Old Jack,” from his invariable 
cleanliness of person. He had evidently died from starvation. 

The wife of an innkeeper in the Vauxhall Road ruptured a bloed~ 
vessel in her leg on Monday night. A surgeon was sent for, and he 
applied bandages without delay ; but the poor woman bled to death im 
a short time. 

A. fire broke out on Wednesday, at a featherbed-warehouse, near the 
coruer of Long Acre, in Drury Lane, which in about an hour nearly 
cutted the house, and left little besides the brick wall standing. It ori- 
ginated in a chimney taking fire, which, before the engines could be 
brought into play, had extended to the other parts of the house. 








The Country. 


The members of the University of Oxford are beginning to look 
about for a successor to Lord Grenville in the Chancellorship of that 
University. Various persons have been named, including the Dukes 
of Beaufort and Wellington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords 
Eldon, Sidmouth, and Carlisle. 

The Earl of Lonsdale has, at his own expense, supplied the town of 
Whitehaven with water, and erected public fountains for the use of the 
inhabitants. 

Lord Boscawen has taken up his residence in the borough of Trure; 
for the purpose, it is understood, of qualifying himself to become a 
capital burgess.—Cornubian. [Perhaps for the purpose of ingratiating 
himself with the electors and unseating Mr. Tooke ; who ousted Lond 





Witness—‘* One of the grooms in the Royal stables.” 


Falmouth’s nominee last year. ] 
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“The Duke of Devonshire has become a large shareholder in the 


Derby and Derbyshire Provincial Bank, which is on the eve of com- 
pletion. 
Earl Talbot has at length purchased the Tixal estate by private con- 
tract for a sum little short of 320,000/. 
The question having arisen, whether or not freemen, as well as 101. 
fouscholders, are required by the Reform Act to pay Is. for registra- 
tion, Mr. T. Frith, one of the Overseers of Stafford, wrote to Lord 

John Russell ; who replied as follows. 
: “ Woburn Abbey, 28th October. 

“ Sir—Any opinion that I can give you will be unprofessional, and therefore worth 
very little; but it appears to me that the Overseers are. by the Act, to collect from 
every elector whose name is on the register; but what ke collects is to be in addition 
tothe poor-rate. I should therefore say, that the Overseer ought to collect from every 
ffeeman rated to the relief of the poor, but he cannot originate a rate for those who are 
wot rated. Your obedient servant, “J. Russev.” 

Brighton has been selected by the Committee of the Agricultural 
Employment Institution to hold their first meeting out of London. 
Several noblemen and distinguished visitors have signified their inten- 
tion of honouring the meeting with their presence. 

Till within the last two years, the out-parish of St. Philip and Jaeob, 
Bristol, containing a population of sixteen thousand souls, was destitute 
of any place of public worship, either in connexion with the Establish- 
ment or the Dissenters! Itis said that a great proportion of the in- 
habitants were absolutely ina state of practical heathenism, 

A subscription has been commenced for the purpose of erecting a 
tablet to the memory of the late Hannah More, and also for the esta- 
blishment of a school to bear her name, in connexion with the new 
church of St. Philip and Jacob, at Bristol, to the endowment of which 
she has bequeathed the residue of her estate. Nearly 400/. have been 
already subscribed. The names of the Bishops of Salisbury, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Lincoln, and Sir R. Inglis, appear 
amongst the pecuniary supporters of the undertaking. 

The pavement lately taken up and relaid in the nave of Exeter Ca- 
thedral, is Bohemian marble, which stone was much used in our 
It resembles the verde antique of 
the Egyptians ; being of a gray-green colour, varied by black and white 
spots, called ophites and tephria; but this contains petrified antedilu- 
vian remains, which the Egyptian marble does not possess. In a similar 
matble in Derbyshire, are discovered parts of the starfish; but this 
stone is of a whitish-brown colour. It may appear surprising how 
the beauties of this variegated testaceous marble should have escaped 
observation; but, like the pebble that contains the madrepore, its 
shades and figures could only have been seen by polishing.— Western 
Times. 

The proprietors of the Clarence Vase (manufactured and now ex- 
hibiting in Birmingham, the cost of which has been enormous, and the 
loss to its owners proportionately great), are attempting through the 
medium of Mr. Joseph Parkes, the solicitor, to negotiate a sale with 
Government. It is thought that a native invention of such splendour 
ought to grace the national galleries of the British Museum. The 
proprietors are desirous of obtaining in exchange for the vase grants 
of certain Government lands inthe Canadas ; to which settlements, if 
granted, it is said several of the proprietary intend to emigrate. The 


proprietors are for the most part members of the Birmingham Politi- | 


cal Council.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

The cotton-spinners and silk-throwsters of Manchester have had 
meetings to consider what is to be done; and one and «ll of them declare 
that they will turn out of their employment, as far as it is possible, all 
young persons liable to the school clauses, and have their places sup- 
plied by persons of such ages as will enable them to werk their mills 
twelve hours a-day, as at present ; young persons will be brought in 
from Ireland, Wales, and out of the agricultural districts. ‘The peor- 
rate for the township of Manchester, for the year ending Easter 1833, 
was a fifth part of the annual value of all the visible property, or four 
shillings in the pound upon the rental. If the mill-owners turn out of 
their employment but two-thirds of all now in work who ere under 
thirteen years of age, unheard-of suffering will be the consequence. 
To the silk-trade the Factory Bill is a ten-hours Bil! ; and as soon as 
it becomes law, the wages of every one employed in silk mills will be 
reduced one-sixth or one-fifth, and the value of every silk mill is also 
reduced one-fifth.— Morning Chronicle. 

Owing to the traffic produced by the railway and new collieries on 
Whitwick waste, land, which twenty years ago would not have fetched 
20/1. per acre, is now selling in lots at from 400. to 500/. for building. 
The high chimnies, and numerous other new erections upon the spot, 
give the neighbourhood quite an improved appearance. It is intended 
to call this new colony “ Coalville.”—Leicester Chronicle 

The Post-office charges 8d. for the postage of a letter 
to Broadstairs—three miles and a half. 
miles is only ninepence. 

A person from Romford traversed the streets of Chelmsford one day 
last week, with a locomotive carriage, which is said to be his own in- 
vention. It has three wheels—one in front to steer with. The pro- 
pelling power is applied by the feet; which work upon two foot- boards 
connected with the axletree of the vehicle, and on the right side a wheel 
worked by the hand furnishes the additional power necessary to get up 
a hill or over a rough road. Some idea may be formed of its simplicity, 
from the price asked by the inventor—forty shillings. The maximum 
speed appeared to be about seven miles an hour, which rate he accom- 
Mished with apparent ease. As a plaything, it is not like the veloci- 
pedes which appeared some years since, calculated to injure the tra- 
veller. The man said he was making one to enable his wife to ride 
with him.—Jpswich Journal. 

An extraordinary pedestrian feat was accomplished at Maidstone 
on Thursday last, by a man who undertook to walk seven miles 
in sixty-three minutes. He performed the task in good style, having 
tivo ininutes to spare. 


from Margate 
The postage for one hundred 


At the Chelmsford Petty Sessions; Mr. Jesper, miller at Stebbing, 
was summoned by Mr. Overall, Overseer of that parish, to show cause 
iad he had not paid 2U. 16s. 3d., due from him for the labour-rate. The 

verseer produced the rate- book, in which Mr. Thomas Jesper stood 





“rated to that amount. My. Jesper said he considered the demand ve 
unjust. ‘I went,” he said, “to the Vestry; and having no labour 
whereon to employ a man, inquired whether, if found work for a la- 
bourer belonging to our parish elsewhere, that would be considered 
compliance with the rate. They were agreeable to my doing so; and 
I found one of our labourers, who was then at work for a farmer in an 
adjoining parish, who was about to leave his master. I agreed to give 
that farmer one shilling a week to employ him; and continued to do so 
for six weeks, after which they said I should not go on upon that sys- 
tem.” Bench—* Did the parish refund the six shillings?” Mr. Jes. 
per—‘ Yes.” The Bench were about to order a distress-warrant to be 
issued; when Mr. Jesper observed, that some Magistrates had refused 
to take that course under similar circumstances. The act was then 
referred to; and, after some discussion, the Magistrates. were of opinion 
that they had not the power under it to issue a warrant. [Such is the 
style in which acts of Parliament are usually drawn in this country; 
they are either incomprehensible, or inoperative. Yet a Board of 
Scrutiny to examine the wording of all acts previously to their being 
passed, would be opposed as an uncalled-for innovation. ] 


Viscount Dillon on Thursday week preferred a charge of assault 
before the Brighton Magistrates, against William Longhurst, a hale old 
man, and his son. They occupy some; garden-ground on the Brighton 
Race Hill. On the 16th October, Viscount Dillon was returning 
from hunting, and he rode into the grounds of the defendant. The 
younger defendant called on him to stop; when his Lordship asked 
permission to get out at the other side of the field, where there was a 
little ditch, The young man refused, and then struck several times 
with a shovel at his Lordship. The old man also came up and seized 
hold of his Lordship’s horse by the bridle ; upon which Lord Dillon 
struck at him with the whip. The old man returned the blow by strik- 
ing him on the leg with his pitchfork. His Lordship then dismounted, 
and the old man said he would take the horse to the pound. His Lord- 
ship, in his cross-examination, said, “‘ When the young man called out 
first, I was going at the rate of thirteen miles an hour; but I turned 
and went back to him. He was angry, and I jeered him a little. I 
said, Dll bet you that I do go across your ground. ~- There would 
have been no assault if I had not persisted in going across the ground.” 
The Magistrates dismissed the case. —Brighion Guardian. | ‘the Vis- 
count must be a very simple or a very presuming person, te bring such 
a case even before a Bench of Sussex Magistrates. ] 

The following account of an assault upon the editor of the New- 
castle Journal, on Wednesday week, is taken from the Durham Chronicle. 
The fracas was occasioned by the publication of a handbiil which 
issued from the office of the Newcastle paper, and which contained an 
attack upon several gentlemen who attended the dinner lately given to 
Lord Durham at Sunderland, and * traduced their wives and families.” 
This handbill, in which “ malignancy and falschood” are said to be 
conspicuous, was freely circulated in Sunderland 
‘* Immediately on the atrocious fabrication making its appearance on Wed- 
nesday, a party of gentlemen who were attacked resolved to punish the heart~ 
less instrument who gave the trash publicity, if they could not reach its skulk- 
ing and cowardly author. They immediately came to Newcastle ; and five of 
them repaired to the office, where they found its much-to-be-pitied p:eprietor. 
They inquired if he was the printer of the calumny; which he avowed; but, 
vn his declining to give up the writer, two of them immediately bestowed upon 
him a tremendously severe castigation; regardless of his cries for merey or assist- 
ance. Mr. Jonathan Walton, who has figured there as an assistant since the 
commencement of their foul career, thought it is his duty to assist his patron ; 
when, unluckily, he transferred a smart portion of the punishment to his own 
shoulders, and, report says, found it necessary, to avoid further chastisement, to 
hide himself underneath the counter. Thejustice of the party becoming satisfied, 
they left their howling victims to sooth each other’s sores, retired to their inn, 
and subsequently left the town. Of course, legal proceedings will be the first 
step which the libellers will take; and though there cannot be a doubt that the 
other party have laid themselves open to amercement, yet the hand of every 
honest man must be raised to applaud the meritorious deed.” 

Miss Eleanor Pain, of River, near Dover, extensively and respect- 
ably connected, has been committed to the Castle, on a charge of pur- 
loining a musical snuff box.—Morning Chronicle. 

~On Saturday morning, George Bodle, the old man who is supposed 
to have been poisoned by bis grandson, was buried in Plumstead 
Churchyard. Most of the family, including John Bodle, the son, at- 
tended the funeral. The hearse containing the body of the deceased 
was met on the road by the prisoner, in custody, on his way, to 
Maidstone Gaol. After the funeral, eighteen of the party including 
the prisoner’s father, dined at the deceased’s house. The prisoner’s 
father did not appear much disturbed at the melancholy situation of his 
son, but partook of dinner, and was apparently the least concerned 
or affected of the whole party. The prisoner will be tried at the Winter 
Assizes, which commence on the 9th of next month. 

Yesterday week, an inquest was held at Offton, a village near Ips- 
wich, to inquire in the circumstances attending the death of William 
and Susan Minns, who were poisoned by arsenic, taken in a pudding 
which they had for dinner on the 8th instant. Their brother Robert 
Minns, and Susan the daughter of William, were also very ill, but are 
recovering. The pudding was made by the elder woman, Susan, who 
kept house, from flour in a sack standing near the window at the back 
of the house: a pudding had been made from the same flour the Sun- 
day previous, and there had been a baking on Tuesday. ‘The window 
was about four feet from the ground outside, a smal! casement window 
about two feet high, with an aperture nine inches wide: the sack was 

placed about three feet from the window, the mouth being left untied ; 

and it is supposed that an entrance was effected at the window on the 

previous night, and the poison put into the sack. Suspicion has-fallen 

upon a young man, of loose character, who on the 3d instant assaulted 

Robert Minns upon the high-road, and robbed him of bis purse, con- 

taining 7218s. A warrant for his apprehension was granted; but he 

has managed to keep at large. After the warrant had been issued 

against him, his friends‘wished to compromise the felony, by. offering 

to return the money ; but Minns refused, saying he dare not... It.was 

proved that the pudding contained arsenic ; but there was.no appearance 

of any in the flour left in the sack.: The Jury returned-a-verdiet, “that 

the deceased died from the effects ¢f poison administered by some per- 











son or persons unknown.” , 
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James Gardner, who at Kingston Fair, last week, was stabbed by 
William Smith, alias Cobbler Bill, left Kingston on Sunday night. He 
walked over the bridge to the Middlesex side ; where a cart was waiting 
for him, by which he went off, and has not since been heard of. His depar- 
ture appears to have been agreed upon between himself and Smith, in con- 
sequence ofan intimation being given by Mr. Marshall, the surgeon, who 
attended him, that he would the next day state to the Magistrate that he 
was so far convalescent as to be able to appear as principal witness against 
the prisoner. When it became known, Smith appeared on Monday 
before the Magistrate, having been brought from Kingston Gaol; and, 
as there was no evidence against him, he was discharged. 





Another melancholy accident has taken place in Mr. Curwen’s col- 
liery, at Workington, attended also with loss of life. For some time 
past, the workings of Lady Pit have been extending towards an old pit, 
into which there was an irruption of water more than sixty years ago, 
and which was, in consequence, closed. Many of the colliers have been 
for years apprehensive of the danger, and some in consequence left the 
works. For the last few weeks, more water was found in working the 
coals thanis usual. Yesterday week, when both Lady Pit and Isabella 
Pit were in full work, the water broke through in a torrent, and swept 
every thing before it. The alarm spread quickly in the town that the 
sea had burst in, and that every life in the pit would be sacrificed. 
Crowds flew to the pit-top to ascertain the dreadful reality. Ina short 
time, it was ascertained, that as to the men in Lady Pit, in which were 
twenty-three persons, scarcely a hope was entertained of the recovery 
of one. In about two hours after the accident, and when the water 
had run off into the several workings of the pit, two men were dis- 
covered alive. This discovery, so unlooked for, excited the greatest 
joy ; and the exertions of the men to save the remainder, which before 
had been most praiseworthy, were now redoubled. In the course of the 
night, they succeeded in getting at the greater part of them, but it was 
not until Saturday that they were all found. Four, however, perished 
—two men and two boys. 

Yesterday week, an inquest was held on the body of one of the 
Earl of Bradford’s gamekeepers, who was shot the Wednesday night 
previous, by a poacher, in a coppice on one of his Lordsbip’s Stafford- 
shire estates. The murderer placed the muzzle of his gun close against 
the deceased’s breast. He has not been heard of since. 

A fire, lamentably destructive, occurred about two on Tuesday week, 
upon Great Potton farm, Potton Island, Great Wakering, occupied by 
Mr. Hickinbotham. Itis said to have been first observed by a person in 
a boat at sea, to break out at the end of the barn; which was destroyed 
with its contents, also a granary, stable (with all the plough and cart 
harness), and a range of sheds; five corn-stacks were also on fire, part 
of which was saved, but it is not expected to prove of any value ; two 
of the stacks were wheat, of which grain about two hundred quarters 
were burnt. The wind was favourable, whilst the few inhabitants 
upon the island gave every assistance, and by their exertions rescued 
much property from the flames. The damage done is estimated at 
2,000/. ; which is covered by insurance in the Protector Office. Potton 
Island contains about six hundred acras, having but two farming esta- 
blishments ; one occupied by Mr. Hickinbotham, and the other by Mr. 
G. Vanderzee, the proprietor.—Zpswich Journal. 

On the 7th instant, as the brig Chester, of Sunderland, was on her 
passage from Newhaven to Sunderland, the master, John Barnett, in a 
fit of insanity, jumped overboard, and was drowned. The same day, 
William Hunter, mate of the Success, of Sunderland, on her passage 
from Hamburg, committed suicide in the same manner. 

A Mr. James Pullem, herald-painter, Southampton, retired to rest 
rather late on Tuesday night, and about three o’clock was discovered 
lying on the pavement in the back yard, with an arm and one of his 
ribs broken, having jumped out of his bedroom-window ; to accomplish 
which, as the sash was very small and high, he was obliged to get upon 
the table, having previously removed -the looking-glass. He accounts 
for the misfortune by a dream that he was beset in his bedroom by ruf- 
fians, and thus attempted to escape. 

On Monday week, Mr. Wombwell was aroused from his bed by a 
dreadful noise within the interior of his menagerie, then at Leeds, and, 
on approaching the caravan whence the sound came, he discovered that 
the antelope gnu (one of the same class of animals that killed its keeper 
in the London Zoological Gardens, last summer) had forced the door 
of the kangaroo’s den open; which, owing to the negligence of the 
keeper, was left unfastened. Before they could be separated, the fe- 
male kangaroo received so severe a wound from his horns that she died 
on the same forenoon. 

A singular instance of the ferocity of a boar occurred in the 
vicinity of Hereford a short time since. A horse having been put 
into a meadow. in which were a boar and some store-pigs, it was at- 
tacked by the boar, which, it is supposed, instantly inflicted such a 
wound upon it as to render it incapable of effectual resistance ; the en- 
trails were torn out; and the horse whilst in this state being set upon 
by the whole of the pigs, was partly devoured alive. 


TRELAND. 

The Board of Ordnance have directed the Engineer department of 
Ireland to be carried on by provinces, which will do away with the 
head-quarter establishments in Dublin. The reductions to result from 
Colonel Maberley’s recent inspection of the Ordnance department in 
Ireland are not yet made known. 

Sir Hussey Vivian's three years’ command of the Irish army ex- 
oe in July; before which time he will, it is understood, receive a 
higher appointment. 

It would seem as if the Chief Secretary was possessed so fully of 
what Sterne calls “the milk of human kindness,” that even Mr. 
O’ Connell seems tacitly to admit that it would be a matter of bad taste 
to gratuitously pick a quarrel with him who has no tendency to offer 
insult or offence to others, Indeed, .it appears that he has so managed 
as to leave all the disagreeable official work of the Irish Executive to 
others, and kept the pleasing and pacifie departments in his own hands. 
Thus, oi) Monday morning, while Mr. Blackburne was moving against 





Mr. Barrett (editor of the Pilot) in the King’s Bench, Mr, O’Connell, 
Mr. Littleton, and a few citizens, were socially chatting together at the 
Castle over some contemplated reforms in the municipal taxation of the 
metropolis connected with the Corporation inquiry: and not a word 
was mentioned of the law of libel, or its retributive operation in the 
King’s Bench at that moment, by the hands of his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. It may be that Mr. Littleton leaves all the dirty work of the 
law to the lawyers, who are so well paid for it, as a thing that does not 
at all suit his taste ; and indeed the affair of the alleged Pilot libel (the 
publication of Mr. O’Connell’s “first letter” last August) was one in 
which the Attorney-General was himself aimost personally involved, 
having during term neglected to ask for more than the appointment of 
one day out of term for a trial of the editor at bar; so that, when 
disappointed by the special jurors on the chosen day, he looked as if he 
had out-generalled himself; and Mr. Sheil, M.P., who defended the 
prosecuted editor, laughed heartily at the disappointment. It may be, 
therefore, that Mr. Blackburne feels that this is his own quarrel which 
he is following up: at any rate, he has now taken care, by asking for 
three days out of term to insure his long-wished-for trial at bar. How- 
ever, it is plainly avowed, in a quarter usually well-informed, that Go- 
vernment has resolved to answer O’Connell’s challenge on Repeal, and 
resolved to show itself officially, and in all departments, the stronger 
of the two.— Times Dublin Correspondent. 

Mr. John O’Connell bas addressed a newspaper letter to Mr. Hill, 
indignantly asserting that he is not the traitor who voted against the 
Coercion Bill, and privately advised Ministers not to bate a jot of it. 
Colonel Butler, of Kilkenny, has written to the same effect to one of 
the Dublin papers. And Mr. Sheil, at a mecting to petition for the 
abolition of Tithes and the repeal of the Union, held last Tuesday at 
the Dublin Corn Exchange, declared that 
‘he believed himself to be above the doubt of all honourable men, but 
that if Mr. Will’s informant had referred to him as the individual who 
went to Ministers and advised them not to alter the bill, or had in any form 
expressed his approbution of the bill, the informant of Mr. Hill was guilty of 
a fiagitious and deliberate falsehood. This statement was rendered in some 
sort necessary, by Mr. Hill’s speech, which involved every man who had spoken 
violently against the bill. Conjecture was busy with many names; it was 
therefore incumbent on those who were within the range of imputation, to give 
to the statement of #Ir. Hill’s informant this unqualified contradiction.” 

When Mr. Sheil entered the room, he was loudly cheered, and Mr. 
O’ Connell, who was speaking at the time, said— 

“Tt must thrill to the heart of my friend to receive that cheer; and proudly 
may he receive it, for no man deserves the cheer that is the reward of public 
honesty more completely than he does.” 

Mr. Fitzsimon followed Mr. Sheil— 

“ He could hold up his hand at the bar of his country and say ‘ not guilty’ to 
the charge of perfidy attempted to be cast on honest and honourable men.” 

At this meeting, it was resolved to petition for Tithe-abolition and 
the Repeal, and to call upon all the parishes of Dublin to join in the 
work, 

The following additional sums have been announced as collected for 
the O'Connell tribute. Cashel, 100/.; Baliyneil, 122; Newtown, 141. ; 
Waterford, increased from 1871. to 2501; ‘Tralee, 501.; Fermoy, 601. ; 
Kilworth, 33/.; Killarney, 60/.; Armagh, 502; Wexford, 601.; Car- 
rick, only 401, instead of 100., which has been contributed at former 
collections. 

The principal topic of conversation in Dublin is the flight of Mr. 
John Scott Vandeleur, charged with having committed forgeries toa 
reamount. Itis said the Bank of England is the principal sufferer, 
owing to forged powers of attorney. The branch banks at Limerick 
have been losers to. the amount of 9,0001., and some bankers in Dublin 
have sustained considerable loss. Mr. Vandeleur is son to the late 
Colonel Vandeleur, and a near relative of the venerable Judge. He 
was High Sheriff of Clare two years ago. About seven or eight years 
since, he married’ Miss Molony, of that county, with whom he received 
a fortune of 20,0001. He was a member of the Kildare Street and 
other clubs, and played high. Mr. Vandeleur’s age does not exceed 
thirty-eight. Peace. officers have been dispatched after him to England. 

The scene exhibited in the Common Council Chamber, on Thurs- 
day, was a very curious one; the _n ble commoners who had * fought 
the good fight; aguinst the Lord Mayor and the Board of Aldermen, 
still retained possession of the field of battle; and their camp equi- 
page, mattresses, nightcaps, empty tumblers, and emptied bottl 








les, were 
strewed in the ‘* most admired disorder” around the chamber. The 
commoners had about them not merely the flush of victory, but their 
countenances also betrayed the marks of anxiety, care, and watching, 
which the victory had cost them. Resolutions of the most minacious 
character had been concocted in the course of the night, by that more 
than faithful Argus of the Corporation, Benjamin Johnston Sisson ; 
but unfortunately the gentlemen discovered that their proceedings were 
all wrong; it being the opinion of the ‘Town-Cleik, Mr. Allen, that 
the Quarter Assembly was dissolved since Monday night, at twelve 
o’clock.— Dublin Register. 

Wearing a spring wig has been stated as the cause cf the apoplecte 
attack which terminated the existence of CaptainO’ Moore, in Dublin, 
on Saturday. 

The statement that Mr. Stanley had increased his rents in the 
county of Tipperary 5s. an acre, in order to provide for the payment 
of tithes, to which the landlord will be liable according to the new 
tithe bill, is contradicted by the Earl of Derby’s agent. 

Orangeism is making rapid strides in the South, particularly in 
Waterford. Only a few months ago, such a thing as an Orange Lodge 
was not known in Waterford, and now there are three. 

On Friday week, Captain the Honourable F. G. Howard, of the 90th 
Regiment, left the barracks, near Kilkenny, ina curricle, accompanied. 
by two brother officers, and was proceeding to visit the detachment 
quartered at Newtownbarry. A short way beyond Bagenalstown, the 
horse took fright and ran away. Captain Howard attempted to tp 
out; but was unfortunately thrown with great violence upon his head, 
which caused an effusion of blood on the brain, and eventually his 
death, which occurred on Sunday. Captain Howard was second son of 
the Earl of Carlisle, and was Member for Morpeth, ~ = % 
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Two officers of an infantry regiment quartered in Parsonstown, in 
the King’s County, went out to shoot, on Wednesday sennight, accom- 


anied by two men as beaters. They had been out about a couple of 

ours, when the beaters perceived a number of armed men (not fewer 
than forty) approach them. They immediately called to the officers, 
who were a short pip from them, to come up, as they did not like 
the appearance of the party. They were quickly overtaken by the men 
in question; one of whom stepped forward, and told the officers they 
need be under no apprehension for their safety, their object being 
merely to punish the fellows who acted as beaters-up of game, and who 
guided them through their grounds: he added, that if the officers in- 
terfered, they would share the same fate. The ruffians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to their work of slaughter; one of the unfortunate men was 
murdered ‘on the spot, and the other so mangled that his life is despaired 
of. The two officers, each of whom was armed with a double -barrel 
fowling-piece, were allowed to depart unmolested. 

On Tuesday the 12th, the fair of Ballingarry was thrown into the 
greatest disorder by the presence of the two desperate factions of 
Shanavests and Caravats. About two, the parties commenced the as- 
sault with showers of stones; and this battle of missiles was continued 
(with serious injuries to many individuals on both sides) till the Sha- 
navests brought a number of guns and pistols into the fight, and dis- 
charged a volley at their opponents; who instantly fled in confusion, 
pursued by the victorious Shanavests, keeping up an irregular fire ; but, 
strange to say, the only individual shot in the action was a poor horse 
that happened to be involved in the scene of combat. On the follow- 
ing evening, the fight was renewed with stones and fire-arms, to the 
great alarm of tle peaceable inhabitants. 

On Sunday night, a lighter belonging to Mr. Darby Nugent, a re- 
spectable and inoffensive farmer at Ballinacurra, county Waterford, was 
maliciously damaged and subsequently set fire to, at Carrick-on- Suir. 
This outrage is supposed to have arisen out of the daring combination 
. which prevails among the bargemen.—LZimerick Post. 

A great sensation has been produced in Waterford, by the discovery 
in a waste house belonging to Mr. Hobbs, Mayor, of the dead body 
of an old woman, tied up in asack, which itis supposed had been 
raised from the churchyard of Duncannon, about four miles distant 
from that city, by two young medical students. An immense crowd 
of men and women collected around the house and threatened ven- 
geance to all those concerned ; but though it was watched for a day 
and night after the discovery by those people on the outside, the body 
unaccountably disappeared, when the proper authorities came to unlock 
the door and to investigate the matter.— Waterford Paper. 





SCOTLAND. 

Dundee continues to support its high rank among the constitu- 
encies of Scotland. The electors met their admirable represe: tative, 
Sir Henry Parnell, on Friday last week, at a public dinner; and Sir 
Henry gave a full, true, clear, straightforward, and satisfying account 
of his conduct in Parliament, since his return for Dundee as Mr, 
Kinloch’s successor. 

Provost Kay (recently elected as the suecessor of Mr. Lindsay) was 
inthe chair. The first toast was ‘* The King, and may he long deserve 
the name of William the Reformer.” After the health of the Queen, 
the Duke of Sussex, and the other Members of the Royal Family had 
been drunk, the Chairman gave “ The Army and Navy,” with a few 
very apposite remarks, somewhat out of the beaten track. 

It was the opinion of many people, as wellas his own, that iu the time of peace there 
should be aconsiderable reduction in both establishments. They were both State 
organs, and stood much in necd of a thorough reform. He was clearly of opinion that 
the system of impiessmeut for the Navy and the practice of flogging inthe Army were 
highly objectionable. But, while he said so, he could not but admire the courage of 
our soldiers aud sailors, displayed on every occasion when the cause of their country 
required it. ae, , 

He next proposed the health of Sir Henry Parnell and paid a warm 
tribute to his character as a public man, 

Sir Henry’s speech, in returning thanks, deserves attention, both 
from the high character of the speaker, and the very important matters 
which he discussed. After a few prefatory sentences, le said— 

“T feel that ou this occasion it is not ouly my duty tothank you for the favours you 
have conferred upon me, but, having come amongst you alter a laborious session, it is 
right that I should give yeu sn acconut of my couduct as your representative iu 
ment, It is the duty of every meniber readily and willingly to stand before 
tuents, tot what he has done, as well as to hear what they have to say in approval 
or condemnation of his conduct. I am happy in the opportunity L enjoy of meeting 
you at present; and shall now proceed to give you an account of the course I have 
pursued, rst, with regard to lh jesty’s Ministers. I thought it was proper to 
place confidence in them, as y disposition to conduct the business of the 
country on liberal priuciples, arried Keform in Parliament. I therefore 
went on the principle of giving them a general support; but I reserved the right of 
differing from them when [ t} it proper, and of maintaining those pr 
always advocated with that courage, consistency, and firmness which became your re- 
presentative. But, although | gave them a general support, you will tind that I voted 
against several of their measures. Lam aware that Ministers had great < 
encounter; but, in my opinion, and in the opinion of many others well able to judge, 
had Ministers acted with more courage, they would have managed matters with more 
success, and with greater satisfaction to themselves and advantage to the public. 1 
think they gave way too much to the apprehension ofopposition in the House of Lords. 
I think they should have locked to the House of Lords as pussessing @ power which would 
not be submitted to in this country. Uf they had felt that the People would never suffer 
themselves to be governed by the House of Lords, they might in the end have sceured 
the passing of their measures, by the support of public opinion ; and they n 
brought the House of Lords to give way to what was the prevailing wish of the cc 
(Great cheering.) But I wish to explain to the electors of Dundee, that, when a 
of Parliament takes the course I have taken, of giving a general support to M 
he places himscif disadvantageously in the view of his constituents. They calculate 
what is doing from what appeais in the jonrnals as having been said; aud, when a 
member sperks seldom, they are apt to think that he is less eflicient than they wish 
him ;—without reflecting that the fact ofa Member giving a general support to Ministers, 
necessarily in some degree silences him, because, if always ou his legs, he would impede 
the progress of public measures, and be serving the cause of the most violent opposers of 
Government. From this circumstance, I have often spoken less than I used to do, when 
regularly, as formerly, opposed to Government. But, when circumstances required it, I 
always appeared in my place, and spoke and voted inthe way which I thought best forthe 
country Gentlemen, before I had the honour of representing you in Parliament, part of 
the session had passed away,—the question as to the Irish Coercion Bill had been carried, 
and the Budget had been agreed to. | certainly do still think, as I stated to you on a 
former occasivn, that the Government made a great mistake in regard to Lrelaud, in 
passing so strong a measure as the Coercion Bill; and, the more U have looked inte 
the question, the more convinced I feel, that, had the suggestions I made as Chairman 
of a Committee in 132, appointed to inquire into the state of Ireland, been attended 
to, they would have found means specified much more likely to tranquillize, and ulti- 
mately to lead to a permancut settlement of the difficulties connected with that 
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country. With regard to the Trish Church Bill, I consider it a very valuable measure, 
The abolition of no less than ten bishoprics was certainly a large step towards Church 
Reform ; but I ider that the ion made to the House of Lords in regard to the 





. 147th clause.was extremely objectionable, as altering in a great measure the efficiency of 


the measure. I voted against the alteration of the 147th clause, the object of which was to 
declare that the surplus revenues of the Church might be applied to temporal purposes, 
As the case of Ireland is one of great interest, I will make an observation as to tithes, be. 
cause Ireland will never be in a settled condition till this point is settled, But, unfor. 
tunately, the attempt to settle this question has been postponed, and nothing like a 
large and extensive measure has been entered upon with the view of settling this difti- 
cult and engrossing question. In 1831, the subject was proposed in the King’s speech ; 
in 1832, Committees were appointed, and a bill to collect and secure the arrears of 
tithes, under which several thousand prosecutions took place at an expense of 50,000/,, 
and with the result of receiving 12,000/.! (Great langhter.) The session of 1833 passed 
without the subject being adverted to, till towards the cluse we were called wpon to vote one 
million as a loan to the Irish Clergy, to make up, in the mean time, for the bygone 
arrears of tithes. On that occasion, I saw nothing like security for payment of the 
loan, and accordingly I voted against the granting of it, The -first question of im- 
portance which occurred afier [ had taken my seat, was the question as to the 
currency, brought forward by Mr. Attwood. I entirely disapproved of Mr. Attwood’s 
views onthe currency question, and accordingly spoke and voted against him; and [ 
am glad to think that the alterations suggested by him were not adopted ; but at the 
same time, I thought that Government went too far in opposing all inquiry as to the 
state of the nation; and, in my speech on that oecasion, 1 advised Government to have 
Committees of Inquiry. I was happy to see that next day Lord Althorp adopted my 
suggestion, and proposed the Committees which have done so much good, and dispelled 
many of the apprehensions which existed ss to our future prosperity. With regard to 
to the Army Estimates, I felt that 1 could not agree to them as proposed and printed; 
and, in consequence of that being my opinion, the matter was submitted to a Com- 
mittee,—a measure which I agreed to iu preference to opposing the Estimates in the 
House, believing that it would end in making some considerable reductions. Here, 
however, I have been disappointed; a majority uf the Committee not being disposed to 
manaye matters with sufficient economy, ‘There was a considerable division of opinion in 
the Commitice, and ou several questions I was inthe minority ; sothat I am not respon- 
sible for its report.” 

[The assertionin Mr. Jeffrey’s Edinburgh speech, which we noted 
last weck with an expression of surprise, is cleared up by Sir Henry, in 
a way more complimentary to the cleverness than the candour of the 
Lord Adyocate. ] 


“In regard to this Committee, I wish to explain a point brought under public notice 
by the Lord Advocate, in his speech delivered lately in Edinburgh, He has brought 
me forward as an authority for the vote he gave when the question of Sinecures was 
submitted to Parliament by Mr. Hume. This was certainly very ingenious on his part ; 
but there never was any thing more inapplicable to his case than any thing I have said 
or done about these sinecures. (Great cheering and laughter.) The occasion of Mr. Hume 
bringing forward his motion, was in consequence of Government having filled up two va- 
cant sinecure Governorships, and he called upon the House to declare that similar va- 
cancies should not again be filled up. The general question as to Governorships, alluded. 
to by the Lord Advocate, was referred to the Committee on Army appointments; and 
their Report went to express an opinion that such Governorships, When vacant, were 
not to be filled up. The Committee stated, however, that military officers who now 
filled those situations in consequence of valuable services, should not be dispossessed of 
them, This is the only part of the report which the Lord Advocate alluded to; but 
this in no degree gues to justify the opposition which Guvernment made to Mr. Hume’s mo- 
tion. On the subject of Military Establishments, the question arose as to the number 
of men which should be kept up. I proposed a reduction of ten thousand men; and I 
specified the mauner in which this could be accomplished,—namely, by not filling up 
the vacaucies which occurred by death or otherwise. It is calculated that, in the course 
of a year, eleven thousand of our Army are reduced by casualties ; and from this cause 
alone the reduction I proposed would be accomplished, assisted as it might be, by ac- 
cepting of discharges. In this way the deadweight of pensions would be avoided. Mr. 
Ilume proposed a reduction of twenty thousand men; but, as every soldier is entitled 
by act of Parliament to have a pension, such an extensive and immediate reduction 
would have entailed a charge of from 200,000/. to 300,000. a year for pensions. I ac- 
cordingly opposed Mr. Hume en this occasion, because the same reduction might have 
been brought about by my plan, without increasing the deadweight.” 

_The next topic in the order of time was theSlave question ; on which 
Sir Henry spoke with his usual clearness, and communicated a new 
fact of some importance. 








“ Every body must rejoice at the removal of such a stain on the national character 
as that of Colonial slavery ; but I cannot help thinking that we have not got so much 
as we ought to have got for the twenty millions given by Government to the planters. 
If the matter had heen conducted with more consideration, greater advantages would 
have been got, Every body kuows how much we suffer from the existence of the West 
ludia mouopoly,—that while South America admits freely your linens, you are pre- 
vented from iaking South American piolucein payment, and as cargoes for the return 
freight, ‘This is one of the inconvenieucies of the monopoly. An agent of one of the 
West India Islands told me, when the proposal was to lend fifteen millions, that, if 
Government would give twenty miilions, they might have the monopoly to the bargain, L£ 
think it therefore a misfortune that so great asum should have been paid, without se- 
curing atthe same time some great commercial advantage.” 

He then went on to the great subjects of Expenditure, Taxation, 
andthe Corn-laws. 

“On the subject of the public expenditure, the Government have certainly a claim of 
eredit ou the country for having accomplished considerable reducticns. But, if the 
items are exaniined, it will be found that no reduction in that part alluded to by the 
Provost has been made, The Military Establishmeuts of the country are as high as 
ever. In my opinion, there is much room for reduction ; and, if the representatives do 
their duty, they will not allow the next session to pass without causing these reduc- 
tions to be made, On the subject of ‘Taxation, | beg leave to state, that, seeing in cer- 
tain parts of the conutry so much done to compel reduction of particular taxes, it is ne- 
cessary to inquire where reductions can be made in the expenditure so as to admit of 
such taxes being repealed, [am sure nobody would like to see the national credit en- 
dangered, the Dividends unpaid, or provision wanting for necessary expeuses; but, if 
there be means Of reducing taxes, the question is, what are the taxes which should 
be reduced, so that the interests of the country may be best promoted by such reduc- 
tion? Noone will deny that those taxes should be reduced first, which interfere with 
the productions of industry, in the shape of taxes on raw material, thus diminishing the 
remuneration of labour, aud cran.ping the enterprise of science and experience. ‘There 














are taxes which operate directly against the extension of our manufactures; and, from 
my connexion with the Commissiou presently going on relative to the E:xcise-laws, I 


have seen the injurious consequences of such taxes in reference to the manufacture of 
paper, soap, and glass, which 1 am quite convinced operate materially against the in- 
terests of the country. It is not so much for increasing the cost, but it is the check 
which is given to improvement, which is to be complained of. We see that when a 
manufacture is free, it improves and extends, thus furnishing a conclusive reason for the 
necessity which exists for repealing in the first place all taxes on raw material and on 
manufactures, When the question of the Corn-laws was brought forward, I voted on 
that occasion against the Government. I stated then what I stated to you when I had 
last the honour ofaddressing you; aud I voted for a motion to get quit of the existing 
system of restrictions. I am quite confident that nothing satisfactory can be stated to 
justify the continuance of the present system, As matters stand, nobody is benefited 
bat tie landlord; and all the arguments brought forward in defence, such as the em- 
ploymeut of labourers, the enabling of farmers to pay their rents, and so forth, are all 
sophisms without the least foundation in truth, It by no meaus follows that a fixed 
duty on corn would diminish the demaud forlabourers; where a demand for manufac- 
tures exists, there is ample employment for labour, And, as to the farmer, he is merely 
a capitalist. The only difference betwixt him and a manufacturer is, that the farmer 
is connected with the soil, and the other perhaps with a mill. The farmer is just as 
well off with a moderate price as with a high price, when his reut is in the same pro- 
portion,” 
In reference to the Bank question, he said— 


“It appeared to me most unjustifiable to renew the monopoly, and doubly so when 
the conduct of the Bank all along was considered. The operation of the monopoly has 
been most injurious to the interests of trade, and much of the confusion which has 
prevailed from time to time is to be traced to its misdeeds. I therefore opposed the 
renewal, but without success, As to the bargain made with the Bank, I do not con- 
sider it was an excellent bargain. (Cheers and laughter.) ‘The Bank has paid much 
less than it should have done.” 
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He gave a satisfactory reason for his vote on the Scotch Burgh Re- 
form Bill. The only other votes were the two following— 

“ On the question relative to the Septennial Act, I voted in the minority for a repeal 
of it. As tothe Ballot, I voted for its adoption in cases of election, . I trust that, 
having given these explanations, you will see that I have done all I undertook to do 
when I had the honour of being returned your representative.” (Great cheering.) 


Dean of Guild Duncan made some good points, in proposing the 
toast of ** Earl Grey and the Ministers.” : 


“ Jt has been asked by the opponents of Reform, what have we gained by it? We 
have got the Bill, they assert, the whole Bill, and norntne but the Bill. This is a 
great fallacy: we can prove the contrary ; and this room itself contains a proud and 
certain proof that much has been gained by Reform. We challenge the opponents of the 
People’s rights to gainsay, that, had it not been for the Reform Bill, we would not 
have heard this evening the very clear and eloquent and patriotic speech, justdelivered by 
our own representative?” ‘The Dean proceeded, with mach humour, to advert to the 
days of old, when Dundee had only the fifth of a representative to look after her inte- 
rests. Aninvitation to dinner in such a case could orly be complied with in a frac- 
tional way; one fifth was all they could claim, the remaining four fifths belonged to 
others as needy as themselves. (Cheers and laughter.) Now, however, Dundee could 
say that they have got “ the Bill, and Sir Henry Parnell with the Bill,” 

Bailie Symon did great justice to the next toast—the Earl 
of Durham,”—one of the principal favourites of the evening, in spite 
of his unhappy libel prosecutions. 

“ Having felt an interest in the public career of Lord Durham, I am enabled to recur 
to some of the earlier incidents connected with it. I recollect the time when he en- 
countered the Bishop of Exeter,—then the Rector of Stanhope,—Phillpots of pam- 
phieteering notoriety. About that time (he then Mr, Lambton) had roused his native 
county of Durham, by setting on foot a system of public meetings which established the 
independence of the county. On one occasion of great public excitement,—the d ath 


of the unfortunate Queen Caroline.—Phillpots had been instrumental in preventing | 


certain bells from being tolled; the consequence of which was, the publication of a 
letter addressed by him to the Freeholders of the county, abusing Mr. Lambton ; 
which occasioned a note in the Edinburgh Review, attributed to Brougham; and this 
led to further publications by Phillpots, in a celebrated Northern periodical, not more 
remarkable for literary talent than for its Ultra-Toryism; and, so highly pleased was 


the editor, old Christopher North, with his reverend correspondent, that, in a note, he | 


boasted of Phillpot’s prowess, in rather a curious way. ‘ From that controversy,’ said 
North, ‘ Brougham retreated like a cur with his tail between his legs; Jeffrey, like a 
vat that has left his tail in a trap; and Lambton, like a monkey that never had even 
atail? The controversy was chiefly about the Manchester massacre, which the Earl of 
Durham, as Mr. Lambton, had denounced as fiercely as ever Mr. Kinloch did; but, 
being in a comparatively free country, the results were very different. Now, to under- 
stand Blackwood’s wit about tails, it is necessary to premise, that this was written just 
a few months after the late King was in Edinburgh, when tails were the order of the 
day. You will recollect that it was usual, on that occasion, to estimate the power and 
influence of the Scottish Aristocracy, by measuring the extent of what were called their 
Tails, or the number of their followers. I allude to the circumstance, for the purpose of 


contrasting the situations of those ludicrously exposed with the positions which | 


they now hold inthe country. Brougham, with the House of Peers for his tail,—un- 
wieldy and useless. Jeffrey,—including in the serpentine convolutions of his tail, the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Bars of Scotland. 
folds our own right honourable member. And Jet them mark that those who would 
estimate the power and influence of Lord Durham by such a test, will have, at no dis- 
tant date, to reckon up the freemen of three kingdoms.” (Continued cheers.) [Bailie 
Symon went on to applaud the principles expounded by Lord Durham at the Sunder- 
Jand dinner.}] *‘ And there was no sentiment expressed by him on that occasion which 
he applauded more cordially than this, that ‘it was not the property, but the intelli- 
gence and education of the country, which ought to influence the measures of Govern- 
ment.’ It is well known that he was the chief author of the Reform Bill; ,and what 
he has said regarding the getting up of that measure shows him to be no ordinary 
man. Heis a man of extraordinary energy and firmness; and, at the same time, a 
man who considered well the period at which improvements should be attempted, and 
the means of effecting them. His character is now well known,—well known indeed, 
fiom the abuse which has been heaped upon it,—abuse which is an honour, when the 
quarters from whence it proceeds are considered.” 

Bailie Christie, the banker, and Chairman of the Dundee Political 
Union, gave ‘‘ Free Trade, and the speedy abolition of all monopolies.”’ 

“ It may be asked, what is free trade? I reply, that it consists in leaving all and 
each of us unfettered in following out our several vocations; that it essentially con- 
sists, as far as Government is concerned, in extending, on the one hand, protection to 
alt; but granting, on the other hand, exclusive privileges to none. It is the duty of 
rulers to extend the utmost freedom and security of property, in the most unlimited 
sense, tu all;.but they should pamper or protect no cluss of producers or traders at the 
expense of the rest of the community. Hence, it is not for them to impose on themselves 
the very irksome and unsatisfactory task of adjusting or even regulating the profit or loss 
that may accrue from any commercial speculation whatever. * * * * For my own part, 
I-see but one great interest, and that is the interest of the community. Give then, I 
say, all interests a free stage and no favour. Let us have equal rights and equal laws: 
jet us have good and cheap government, and good results to all interests will inevitably 
follow. What can be more pernicious to the general welfare than the existence of any 
monopoly? Can any thing be more unjust, for example, than the granting to twenty- 
four irresponsible men, the very extraordinary and monstrous privilege of raising or 
lowering the matketable value of all the property of Three Kingdoms, when it suits 
their policy ? This, ‘hhowever, in point of fact, is still the privilege extended to the Bank 
of England. Of all the overgrown monopolies in this country, engendered by misrule, 
I hold the Bank of England to be the most pernicious. The utter destruction of that 
monopoly should have preceded, not followed, the destruction of all others; and that 
for one good reason among many, that it is vain and futile to regulate money’s worth, 
unless the trade in money itself is strictly regulated; and that can only be done by 
making the trade in banking perfectly free. Bankers should enjoy no exclusive privi- 
leges, whether they act as individvals, or band themselves in huge and overgrown as30- 
ciations. Whilst you allow them to issue paper currency, as the representative of pro- 
perty, compel them by law at the same time to pay that currency on demand in gold, or 
some other equally durable article, which requires much labour or wealth to purchase. 
Aye, and let this compulsion extend from Malinhead to Cape Clear, and from the 
Landsend to John o’ Groats; and then and in that case, a sound and safe and cheap 
emrrency willobtain. Then also, you may proceed to legislate with more effect on other 
pernicious monopolies. Strange as it may seem, our Scottish Representatives are com- 
pletely abroad on this very important and vital point ; with one honourable exception, 
however, and that honourable exception is, our highly-esteemed and worthy Member. 
He alone, among the fifty-three, appears to understand the Currency question, or the 
vast importance of doing away with the monopoly of the Bank of England. (Great 
cheering.) To his immortal honour, I say, Sir Henry Parnell, Member for Dundee, 
stood alone amidst the fifty-three Scottish Members on the memorable division against 
the renewal of the Bank Charter. He also stood aloof from the dogmatic nonsense of 
Cobbett and Attwood on the subject of the currency, as well as the more plausible 
scheme ofthe /Vestminster Review, with which, I believe, even Mr. Hume has got ena- 
moured,—the discussion of which I humbly think has done incalculable mischief to 
the Bank question. What I allude to is the scheme of a National Bank; and a lead. 
ing idea of the plan is to compel all bankers to purchase this currency at the 
national -shop—( Laughter)—and the protits, ifany, resulting therefrom to go into the 
Exchequer. But I guess, as many of you perhaps will believe me, that if and others 
had been compelled to purchase these national notes, in all likelihood we would have 
been sufficiently Jewish to have fevied the difference in some quarter or other, so as to 
save our own bacon: and although the Exchequer might have gained to some extent, 
the bankers compelled to purchase the national currency, would, on the other hand, 
take care to realize on those te whom they retailed the article; and hence the true 
national increase of wealth would necessarily amount to nothing. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Next in mischief to the Bank monopoly, comes the Corn monopoly,—kept up not by 
Pélitical Unions, nor even by Trades Unions, of which we have lately heard so much, 








and with which also I have intermeddled to some extent—( Much cheering)—but by a | 





union firm and compact of the great and grinding Landed aristocracy. Our Gov 





ment for'many years has been essentially aristocratic, and the corn monopoly is one of 


its blessed products. The protecting duties, extended to this branch of misrule, accord- 
ing to our worthy Member, cost the country twelve millions and a halfannually. Bat 
1 am satisfied that this sum is very far below the mark, when we consider how rapidly 


antl out-of all proportion the non-agricultural portion of the community is outgrowing 





the agricultural, I hold that protecting duties are neither more nor less than a lega- 
lized-and nefarious mode of reaching, by indirect means, the pockets of the consumers 


I wish he would not involve in its | 


ofthe article protected. I hold that protecting duties should be abolished forthwith. 
And ifa duty is imposed on raw products imported, let it be imposed with a view to 
revenue, and the impost as moderate as possible. If cheap government is not speedily 
obtained—if cheap food is not furnished to an immense and rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion—then we must bid adieu to our national prosperity; we must sink as a manufac- 
turing coantry; we must yield the palm to France and Germany, We are foolish 
enough to impose heavy restrictions on the import of flour direct from the United 
States ; and therefore the Canadians grow wheat largely for export to Britain, and buy 
from Jonathan what they require for home consumption. Even the semibarbarian 
Russians begin to improve upon us in the same dexterous way. Forty thousand bushels 
of Archangel wheat have lately been sent to Montreal, to be ground by the Canadian 
| millers and sent across the Atlantic a second time to stupid John Bull, as Canadian 
| Jlour! _(Laughter.) So much for the beautiful working of the Corn-laws. The Wood- 
| protecting duties are equally absurd. Baltic timber is sept across the Atlantic to be 
| unshipped at Quebec or Montreal, and reshipped again to Britain, after having been made 
| Canadian timber! * * ® T should have liked much to have said a word or two of the 

Church monopoly,—a system embodying as much iniquity as any which I have men- 
| tioned. The Irish have succeeded in getting us to pay for their blessed Church, and I 
presume the same game will soon be played by the English. ‘The true remedy is, let a 
speedy divorce take place between Church and State, and all will come right.” 








One of the first results of the municipal reform in the Corporation of 
Edinburgh, has been, that the Lord Provost’s salary is fixed at 5002. 
seaman if they exceed that amount, he is to pay the excess him- 
self. 

The election of the Lord Rector for the University of Glasgow 
| took place on Friday last; the candidates being Mr. H. Cockburn, 
| Solicitor-General, and Sir D. K. Sandford, Professor of Greek. The 
| votes being taken, there appeared to be 150 for each candidate. It 
was supposed that in consequence of this equality of votes, Mr. Cock- 
| burn, who is the present Lord Rector, would have had the rather 
| puzzling duty to perform of giving the casting vote either for or against 
| himself. But it appears that an old fundamental law has been dis- 
| covered, by which all persons connected with the University are dis- 
| qualified from holding the office of Lord Rector. This, we suppose, 
| settles the matter in favour of Mr. Cockburn. 
| 
| 


The condition of the grain farmers appears to be nearly as deplorable 

in Scotland as in England. A rich landed proprietor in the East 

| country has eighteen farms unlet. A farm of fine land in Mid Lothian, 

from which the tenant was lately “sold up” for a rent of about 3/. per 
| acre, has been let at 30s.— Glasgow Chronicle. 


| 
| 





Hliscelaneous. 

Lord Grey has given the vacant stall at Canterbury to Dr. Hunt, 
who had refused a Deanery, on political grounds, from tne ‘Tory Admi- 
| nistration; and the Deanery of Lichfield to the Honourable Dr. Howard, 
| Lord Carliste’s brother. 

It is said, in the military circles, that the Government allowances to 

army-agents (nearly 20,000/. per annum) are to be considerably re- 

| duced; that all transactions between the agents and regimental pay- 

masters are to be performed by the War-oflice direct ; and that the ex- 

penses of keeping the Golonel’s accomts and his off-reckouings are to 
be paid by these officers themselves. 

Mr. Leonard Horner has been appointed one of the Inspectors of 
Factories, in the room of Mr. Musgrave, who has declined the situa- 
tion. Mr. Horner’s district comprehends Scotland, and the North of 
Ireland. The salary, we believe, is to be 1,000/. a year. 

Prince Talleyrand and the Dutchess de Dino are expected at the re- 
sidence of the French Embassy this evening. 

The superintendent of Kensington Gardens has received instructions 
| to cut down two thousand more trees in addition to those cut down 
| last season. The workmen commenced their labours on Monday last. 

At the twenty-first anniversary of the Macclesfield Auxiliary Bible 
Society, held on ‘Thursday week, the following advertisement, copied 
from a Chinese newspaper, was read. 

«¢ Achen Tea Chinchin, sculptor, respectfully acquaints masters of ships trad- 
ing from Canton to India, that they may be furnished with fgure-heads of any 
size according to order, at one fourth of the price charged in Europe. He also 
recommeni|s for private venture the following idols, brass, gold, and silver :—The 
hawk of Vishuoo, which has reliefs of his incarnation in a fish, bear, lion, and 
turtle. An Ezyptian apis, a golden calf and bull, as worshipped by the pious 
followers of Zoroaster. Two silver mammosits, with golden earrings. An 
aprimanes, for Persian worship; a ram, an alligator, a crab, a laughing hyena, 
with a variety of household gods on a small scale, calculated for family worship. 
Eighteen months’ credit will be given, or a discount of fifteen per cent. for 
prompt payment of the sum affixed to each article. Direct, China Street, Can- 
ton, under the Marble Rhinoceros and Gilt Hydra.” 

Captain Forman, of the ship Transit of Hull, was swept off deck 
into the sea on the 6th instant, when his vessel was in view of Heli- 
goland light. He saw the wave approaching, and said, ‘“‘ That’s a 
switcher!” the instant after it struck, and threw the ship on her 
beam-ends. 

Errors of the press sometimes cause a sad confusion of ideas and 
misapprehension of fact. The Morning Herald gives a curious instance, 
in its own case. In detailing the evidence of a witness against Mr. 
Reeve, whose conduct on board the Earl Wemyss brought him into 
trouble, two typographical errors occurred, which had the effect of very 
materially altering the sense of the paragraph. The principal error 
was the substitution of Bed for Rev. Thus the words—* The black 
silk bag now produced, with its contents, Iremoved from the bed; Mr. 
Holloway has had it in his possession ever since,” ought to have been— 
| « The black silk bag now produced, with its contents, I received from 
| the Rev. Mr. Holloway. I have had it in my possession ever since.” 





The Demerara Gazette of the 16th October contains the particulars 
of the Slavery act; and the proclamation of the King ordering it into 
force. The Governor, Sir J. C. Smyth, had received a circular from 
Mr. Stanley, dated Downing Street, September 5th, in which it is 
said, that 
| ...... *€ to prevent all difficulties, the Assemblies of the Colonies will be fur- 
| nished with a model, not, of course, for servile imitation, but developing gene- 
| val principles, on which it is expected that the supplementary enactments will 
! be framed. The commission for distributing the compensation-fund will be 
| constituted with all practicable expedition ; and the Governor will be placed at 
| the head of the subordinate commission in Demerara.” 
| <A very singular correspondence, headed “ St. Helena Politics,” ap- 
| pears in the South African Advertiser. It appears that in a criminal 
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trial hefore the Magistrates of that island, the jurors found a verdict of 
‘Not Guilty;’ on which the Bench told them they had violated their 
oaths, and acted contrary to law, evidence, justice, and reason.” The 
jnrors remonstrated by letter, and requested this language should be re- 
traeted. This the Bench refused, avowing that they still retained the 
opinion that the jurors had acted “contrary to law, evidence, justice, 
and reason,” and passing over in silence the former charge of having 
violated their oaths, they admit that the jurors had acted only from 
‘mistaken, though conscientious motives or feelings of lenity.” The 
jurers again remind the Bench, that this is inconsistent with the accu- 
sation publicly advanced, of having violated their oaths; and the Bench 
answer, that they have nothing more to say on the subject. 

There are accounts in town from Sydney, NewSouth Wales, to the 2d 
of June ; and the letters communicate some interesting particulars relative 
to the state of the colony, particularly as regards the production of the 
staple article of wool, which has now become soimportant an article of 
exportation tothe mother country. The sheep, in nearly all parts of 
Australia, were in a much more healthy state than formerly ; and it is 
estimated that in the next year there will be a vast increase in the pro- 
duce of wools. The entries of wool from the colony this week have 
already been pretty large, having amounted to above 500 bales. From 
Vaw Diemen’s Land we learn that the shipments of wool and other 
produce for England were carried on with activity, and the accounts or 
tlie state of the flocks of sheep in that colony are also more favourable. 
News had just arrived of the loss of the Hibernia, with convicts on 
board, in number exceeding two hundred and seventy, of whom but 
seventy-nine souls were saved.— Correspondent of Leeds Mercury. 

The great drawback to the whaling trade being the great length of 
time the animal takes to die after being struck, it had been determined 
en at Sydney to try the novel experiment of dipping the lances into 
prussic acid, or to have a cavity in the harpoon in which should be 
lodged a certain quantity of the acid, which would flow into the wound 
of the animal by the opening of a valve, which it was supposed would 
accelerate the death of the whale without injuring the careass. The 
ship Betsey, Captain Petrie, which was about to commence operations, 
was provided with the necessary materials, and was to be the first to 
make the trial, which, if successful, would, it was considered, be of in- 
finite importance to the whaling trade.— Times. 

It appears by the communications received from Canada yesterday, 
that, during the present season, 21,945 emigrants haye arrived out by 
the way of the river, which amount is less by 3,000 than the half of that 
of last year. It is calculated that about 15,000 went by the way of the 
United States to Upper Canada, 

The James Watt steamer, from Lisbon, arrived on Monday at Black- 
wall, with upwards of seventy men, who lately went out as reeruits in 
the service of Donna Maria. They state that they left London under 
the promise of 2/. 5s. per month ; but on their arrival at Lisbon, they 
found they would have only 10s. per month. ‘They left their ranks ; 
upon which they were marched to the citadel, and confined there, till, 
by the intercession of Sir John Doyle and Admiral Parker, they were 
conveyed on board the James Watt. They were in a very distressed 
condition. On leaving the vessel, they were presented with 10s. each. 
Eighteen invalids arrived with them, who received 4/. each; and were 
told that, on the war being over, and Don Pedro succeeding, they might 
return to Portugal, where they would be taken care of. 

The Polonais gives the following extract of a letter from Warsaw, 
dated the 5th instant. “ Three of the confederates of Dziewicki, who 
has poisoned himself, have been shot at Warsaw, in the public place of 
execution, without the walls. They all died with a display of courage 
and firmness, hoping that their deaths might be useful to their unhappy 
country. Olkowski in particular showed great self-command. While 
on his way to execution, he gathered up a handful of the soil, and ex- 
claimed—‘ For this we have fought, and for this we are willing to die!’ 
The tombs of these young heroes have become objects of veneration to 
the people, who strew flowers and garlands upon them. Many women 
have compromised themselves. A young lady, named Helen Nowa- 
kowska, has received two hundred stripes, for having sent provisions to 
some unfortunate insurgents who were dying of hunger in the woods. 
The horrible punishment was inflicted in one of the barracks at Lublin, 
to the sound of military music ; and to render it more severe, they af- 
terwards shaved her head, and confined her in a convent; and no one 
can tell when she will be released. The wife of Orlowska has been 
condemned to receive five hundred stripes for having sheltered one of 
her relations. She entreated that her punishment might be inflicted 
publicly at Warsaw, in order that it might inflame the courage of the 
Patriots. This favour, however, being denied her, on the day her sen- 
tence was to have been executed, she was found ‘dead in her prison, 
having forced pins into her bosom.” 

The Baden Chamber of Deputies has come to a resolution that the 
accession of the Government to the Prussian system of customs is in- 
compatible with the interests of the country.' 


Opinions of the Press. 
THE IRISH TITHE GRIEVANCE. 

Tiurs—Tithe is not merely a thing hated by the people; it has 
been formally denounced by the King and House of Commons, as an 
institution which could not any longer be continued, and in lieu of 
which some more expedient substitute must be found for maintaining the 
Trish as well as the English Clergy. From sueh a declaration of such 
high authorities, the people of Ireland may surely be forgiven for having 
anticipated a very early abolition of tithe ; at least we hope they would not 
be unpardonable for entertaininga confidence which it was our own mis- 
fortune largely to partake of with them. The disappointment, however,has 
worked calamitously, having formed the most prolific material of what 
agitation and outrage followed, and the indirect origin of that coercive 
law which, no matter how effectual it may have beenin repressing posi- 
tive violations of the peace and attacks upon life and property, still 
grappled with consequences only—not with causes—and operated 
favourably on the fears of the moment, but left the national affections 
unconciliated. It is by no means our wish to disparage the value or 
importance of any measure which restores the reign of even outward 
tranquillity, and enables men to sleep in safety. A wild beast must be 
chained, and a madman waistcoated; and a great blessing has been 
achieved when innocent lives are released from peril, by such necessary, 





though severe, applications. We repeat, therefore, in justice to the 
Coercion-law, and to the exemplary mildness with which it has been 
adminiitered, that so far as actual outrage and disturbance went, it has, 
notwithstanding its unconstitutional character, succeeded in restoring, 
in one part of Ireland, a state of order and of general submission 
to the laws. But that such indications of social tranquillity will 
be lasting, that they would exist over to-morrow night, if by to- 
morrow’s noon, the Coercion-law were to expire, he is a bold 
man who could dare to prophesy. No; it is not in the nature of 
restraint to dry up the springs of disturbance. For that we must 
resort to other remedies. If Ireland is to be permanently cured—if a 
feeling of goodwill towards the laws, and towards England, the legis- 
lating power, is to be created,—if the animating principle of “ repeal 
of the Union,” the discontent of the people with the British Govern- 
ment, is ever to be extinguished, and “ peace in the spirit of peace” to 
be hoped for, Parliament must at once redeem its pledge—it must head 
the confederacy for the abolition of tithe. It must, besides, deal vigo- 
rously with the frightful abuses of the landlord power ; it must liberally 
provide for, as well as anxiously and skilfully watch over, the education 
of a quick, susceptible, and unsteady race: then indeed will the “ matter 
of sedition” be exhausted, and the dynasty of demagogues be over- 
turned ; then will the platform drop from under O’Connell’s feet ; the 
shouts which now. deafen us for “* Repeal of the Union” will sink into 
some partial and feeble murmurs; and law and constitutional authority 
will assume in Ireland the exercise of those rights from which entire 
centuries of oppression and faction have ousted them. 
PARTIES IN SPAIN. 

CovurrrEr—We are inclined to think, that the great mass of the 
people are indifferent to the contest, and that only the extreme fanatics, 
both for Absolutism and Constitutionalism, are urging on the fight. 
Notwithstanding the stories we are told of Spanish knives, we suspect 


{ that the people like as well to use them to cut their bread as to stab 


their brethren, and that, in fact, they have no stomach for the strife. 
It is obvious, too, that the Queen and her friends dread the Constitu- 
tionalists quite as much as they dread the Absolutists. We suspect 
even that Carlos has very similar fearsas to hisown friends. He would 
as willingly dispense with the furious zeal of the Monks, and their 
cry for the Inquisition, as the Queen would willingly be rid of the ex- 
uberant energy of her Constitutional supporters. The evident in- 
difference of the people is the best guarantee that the quarrels of the 
dynasties will not disturb the repose of Europe, and nothing would so 
surely precipitate that bloodshed, which may yet perhaps be avoided, as 
any interference either by France er any other power. The Spaniards 
are not all babies, and the grown men amongst them are as well able to 
decide for themselves as Louis Philip or the Czar Nicholas is able to 
decide for them. 





DIFFICULTIES OF A PROPERTY-TAX. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
Bishopsgate Street, November 18th. 

Sin— As your columns, as well as many of your readers, advocate the 
imposal of an Income or Property-tax, allow me to call your and their at- 
tention to the many difficulties which would be found in raising such a tax 
upon land. The facility with which land found tenants during the war, 
when, owing to the high price of produce, all land was worth some rent, 
appears to have been forgotten or overlooked by those persons who are 
now most clamorous for an Income-tax. Things, however, are very 
different at present,—when many farms are let rent-free ; and others at 
no certain rent, the owners being obliged to take only what the tenants 
may bring them from time to time. For other farms, the tenants are 
so greatly in debt for arrears of unpaid rent, that all which is now 
paid may be considered as back rent, and not as the rent of the last 
year: and if the receipts given be examined, they will be found to be 
worded accordingly. ‘There is yet another case, which, I fear, applies to 
a very large portion of the English tenantry,—viz. where a part only of 
the year’s rent is paid out of profit, the remainder being paid out of 
capital. In such a case, you might, indeed, call upon the landlord 
for a poundage upon all which he receives; but how is the tenant to be 
charged? It would not be just (as during the war) to estimate the 
tenant’s income by the sum paid to his landlord, because his rent is no 
longer paid wholly out of income or profit. I suspect, Mr. Editor, 
that the above-mentioned cases would puzzle the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, not less than they will assuredly puzzle your readers. 

I remain, Sir, you very obedient Servant, 
A Constant REapveEr. 

P.S, It is an old saying (and a true one also), that we ought to be just 
before we are bountiful; that is to say, we are bound to pay cur debts 
before we have a right to be extravagant. Would it, then, be just to 
tax the Fundholder before that all sinecures and unmerited pensions are 
abolished? I leave the solution of the above question to the casuists. 





THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Nov. 22.—5th Regt. of Foot—Gent. Cadet F. Pyner, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Beamish, appointed to the 19th 
Foot. 9th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Hill to be Captain, without purchase, vice Evans, de- 
ceased; Ensign F. Lushington to be Lieut. vice Hill; Edmund E. F. Hartman, Gent. 
to be Ensign, vice Lushington. 19th Foot—Ensign S. G. Beamish, from the 5th Foot, 
to be Ensign, without purchase. 45th Foot—Captain F, 0. Montgomery, from half- 
pay Unattached, to be Captain, vice F. C, Ebhart, who exchanges. 61st oot—Licut. 
J. i. Lamert, from the 70th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Irving, who exchanges. 66th Foot 
—-Licut, G. Maxwell, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice F. Taylor, who 
retires upon half pay 46th Foot. 70th Foot—Licut. E. Irving, from the 6lst Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Lamert, who exchanges. 74th Foot-—Lieut. F. J.T. Hutchinson, to be 
Adjutant, viee A. Anscll, promoted. 76th Foot—L. M. Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Murray, who retires. ; 

Ist West India Regt.--Lieut. J, Delomel to be Captain, without purchase, vice Keogh, 
deceased; Ensign J. F. Grant to be Lieut. vice Delomel; Ensign L. S. Demay, from 
half-pay Unattached, to be Ensign, vice Grant, 2d West India Regt.—Lieut. J, Wood, 
from half-pay 46th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Maxwell, appointed to the 66th Foot; En- 
sign A. Edgar to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hunter, whose promotion has not taken 
HACC, 

’ Memorandum—The half-pay of the under-mentioned officers has been cancelled from 
the 22d insiant, inclusive, upon their receiving commuted allowances for their commis- 
sions—Lieut. R. Barnett, half-pay 62d Foot; Ensign A. S, Bateman, half-pay 44th 
Foot; Ensigu J. C. Lett, half-pay Royal Afriean Corps; Capt. M. De Foster, halfpay 
Brunswick Hussars; Ensigu W. Crossley, half-pay 38th Foot; Hospital-Assist. T. 
Pearson, half-pay. 

The under-mentioned officers have also been allowed to retire from the service, re- 
ceiving commuted allowances for their commissions—Lieut. H. M‘Fadden, of the 88th 
Foot; Stafl-Assist.-Surg. P, O'Reilly, of the Hospital-Staff, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay "Nient. 

The Medrid Gazette of the 12th instant contains an offcjal decree, 
which @eclares that the Queen Regent, being justly dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Don Micust. in countenancing the prete asions of Don 
Cartos to the throne of Spain, has resolved. to break off? all diplomatic 
felations with him; and that she is exerting herself, In ‘vsoncert with the 
King of Great Britaim, to bring about a reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties in Portugal. ‘This is the only ofiicie;t acknowledgment 
of Donna Marta that has appeared ; and it cannot be deemed a formal 
recognition. The account, therefore; which we copied some weeks 
since from our Ministerial journals, to the effeet that the recognition 
had actually taken place, was premature. It ts said to be in conse- 
quence of the active exertions of our new Minister, Mr. Vitirers, that 
the Spanish Government kas even gone so ‘ar as to publish the decree 
above alluded to. The Fimes Madrid correspondent says, that this 
“snecessful negotiation, in the very outset of his diplomatic function, 
tells greatly in favour ef Mr. Vittrers, and holds outa fair promise 
not only te Portugal, but to the whole of the Peninsula.” 

It is again reported, but not on very good authority, that Saans- 
FreLp has left Burgos, and is on the read to Vittoria. The Carlists 
are also said to have evacuated Irun. ‘Phese marches and counter- 
marches, evacuations and occupations of different posts, are charac- 
teristic of the desultory, undisciplined warfare now carrying on in the 
North of Spain; and give us very little idea, even if they are correctly 
reported, of the comparative strength of the contending parties. 





A letter has been received by a member of our Government contain- 
ing an assurance that the Portuguese Prime Minister, M. José da 
Silva Carvalho, has propdsed to ‘Don ‘Pedro to declare the Queen 
Donna Maria incapable of ‘reigning. The young Queen is said to be 
subject to an extraordinary complaint which prevents her sleeping and 
occasions a ravenous appetite. -It is difficult to believe thatthe Regent 
could be induced to adopt such advice at a time when his footing in 
Portugal is far from secure; but some credit is given to the statement 
by our Ministry. 

An arrival from Lisbon brings intelligence, that on the I1th instant, 
the Pedroites attacked the enemy, drove them from the heights of 
Pernes, to the left of Santarem; and subsequently destroyed several 
mills on which they depended for asupply of flour. 

By the packet-ship which has just arrived from Lisbon, we learn 
that Don PrpRo, or rather his Ministers, have come to an almost open 
quarrel with the Dukes of PaLMELLA and Tercetra and Admiral 
Napier. The latter has given vent to his indignation in no measured 
terms ; declaring that if he did not value “the cause” at a higher rate 
than his own interest and personal feelings, he would throw up his ap- 
pointment and return to England. Don Prpnxo, sensible of the im- 

ossibility of going on without some modifications of the Ministry, 
o written to Rio de.Janeiro to invite ‘the Conde pE LtnnarEs, the 
brother of the Marquis of Funcnat, to come over and head ‘the 
Cabinet. ‘The Conde pri Linnares is a nobleman of great influence 
in Portugal, and of immense wealth ; ‘but be is also a stanch Liberal. 

Several boats laden-with réfugees from St.'Ubes bad arrived in Lis- 
bon. Tliese persons had taken alarm at the horrors perpetrated by the 
Miguelites at Aleacer de Sal ; and in. expectation of their:advance to 
St. Ubes, had fled with precipitation. It appears‘that at Aleacer women 
and children were iniumanly-massacred. in the streets. 

The report still prevailed. that Admiral .ParkeEr bad. been recalled. 
It excited quite a rejoiciug in Lisbon, as the Admiral had been a 
great partisan of the. Miguelites, and given shelter.to the refugees of 
that party. 

At the date of these accounts, a desembarjador, who has been an 
active agent of Don Micvet since his flight‘from Lisbon, was still on 
board the Admiral’s ship. The celebrated Viscountess of JuRAMENHA 
was on the point of leaving Lisbon for France, with herfamily. M. pr 
Lemos, her son, who had’ been imprisoned on a charge of treason, was 
to accompany her; Don Perpro haying granted his pardon, at the 
intercession of Lord WiLLiamM Russet. . 





German Papers to the 17th instant arrived ‘this morning. Their 
contents are unimportant. Anarticle from Dresden, dated November 
the 8th, states that some Commissioners had arrived there to mature a 
plan for uniting the Rhine with the Danube and the Elbe. 

New York papers to the 2d instant have been received. The only 
intelligence of interest which they contain relates to a quarrel which 
has broken out between the Gencral Government and the State of 
Alabama. ‘The inhabitants of Alabama have taken possession of cer- 
tain lands belonging to Indian tribes, and which have been guaranteed 
to the latter by the United States Government. The settlers refuse 
to give them up; it has therefore become necessary to dispossess them 
by force ; and the Secretary at War has directed the Goveri ment troops 
in that quarter “to remove all intruders.” ‘This may turn out to be a 
serious aifair: the Indian question is one of the most important and 
difficult of settlement among those which the United States Govern- 
ment has to deal with. 


The Courier of this evening contains the following lettcr from Mr. 


Hitt, M.P. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER, 
“ London, 44, Chancery Lane. Nov. 23, 1833. 

“ Sir—I have read in the. public papers the letters addressed to me ‘n Ireland, the 
proceedings at a public meeting in Dublin, and the comments ou my speech to the 
Electors of Hull. If any Member of Parliament addresses to me a privs'e letter on the 
subject, I consider him entitled to an immediate reply ; and he will receive from me an 
explicit answer whether he is or mot the individual | referred to on that «ecasion. 

“Tamir, your obedient servant, M. D. Hin.” 





Mr. F. O’Comnor, M.P., has written to Mr. Hill, M.P. for Hull, 
‘to proclaim the traitor Member of Ireland, if there exist such a one 
among the Repealers. He states the person reported to have given 
the secret. advice to Ministers on the Coercion Bill, was Mr. Shiel, 


but he (Mg. O*Connor) does not believe it., Dr. Baldwin, M.P. for 
Cork, has addressed a letter to Mr. Hill to the same effect ; and the 
Honourable Pierce Butler, M.P. for the county of Kilkenny, has 
written to the editor of the Freeman's Journal on the subject, and to 
state his reasons for having voted against the Coercion Bill. None of 
these letters, not even that of Mr. O’Connell himself, contain:a direct 
and positive denial of the charge, but merely express their indignation 
at such an imputation. — Courier. 





Poor old Lord GreNnvILuE lingers.in a hopeless state ; his dissolution 
may be hourly expected. As usual, however, when any thing is to.be 
got by a man’s death, the scramblers for pelf have not had the decency 
to wait till the breath has left his body, but have already commenced 
wrangling about the succession to the Auditorship of the Exchequer, 
whieh Lord Grenvittr has held for so many years. 

Until the clumsy and expensive system:on which the Exchequer 
department is conducted, shall have been ubolished, it will be neces- 
sary to have an Auditor; though it by no:means follows that he should 
be paid a salary of 4,000/. per annum. Ministers, therefore, will pro- 
bably make the same arrangement with Lord GrenviL.n's successor 
which Lord BrovenamM made with his brother,—that is, appoint him 
on the understanding that he is to have no claim for compensation 
when the place is done away with. 

It is pretended by some of the Tory,prints, that Lord Duruam is to 
be appointed. But this we hold to'be utterly out of the question under 
any circumstanees. Lord Dunnam never eould accept an office of this 
description. Another story. is, that oneof the King’s sons has been 
pestering his father about it, and threatening Earl Grey with all sorts 
of “untoward ” disclosures, wnless the sinecure is conferred upon him. 
From what we have already seen of the grasping and hardly deeent 
conduct of some of the males of that family, we are by. no. means pye- 
pared to pronounce this latter rmmour void of truth, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuange, Fripay Arrennxooy. 

Till to-day, the market has been in a state of inactivity, and the business 
transacted unimportant. ‘The fluctuation in Consols, and generally in the Eng- 
lish Funds, have been few ; but notwithstanding the scarcity of Money Stock, 
there does not appeat any indication of an improvement in prices. Consols have 
been at 83 and 873, and close to-day at 873%. Exchequer Bills continue at 
40 42 prem. 

We some time ago noticed the large speculations which since the beginning of 
the year had been commenced and carried on in Cotton and Colonial produce. 
The great rise whieh consequently occurred in these commodities has been fol- 
lowed by corresponding reaction; and though prices generally ave higher than 
when these speculations commenced, the decline from ‘the highest prices: has 
been considerable. Large losses have thus been entailed on those. speculators 
who were so. unfortunate as to come last into the field. “Hence a disinclination 
is prevalent among capitalists, to afford accommodation to the extent generally 
granted ; and though money is in reality plentiful, it appears to be searee, from 
the circumstances above ethereal to. 

The Foreign Market has been in the same state.of torper as the English ;. and 
the only activity manifested during theweek has been shown to-day. ‘The gajes 
of Dutch Stock, to which we referred last week, have been resumed torday ; 
and though the political intelligence both from Holland and “Belgium, is on the 
whole favourable, and the price of Dutch Stock im ‘Amsterdam is improviag, 
the market here is borne down by the weight of Steck thrown upon it; -end 
unless the investments become more extensive ithe ‘price cannot improve. Bel- 
gian Stock is lower; the. price being 95. -An extensive sale of Danish Bonds 
has been effected, at 723; but the price has maintained itself. at the nomiaal 
quotation. Brazilian Bonds are quoted ower, viz. 654.3; but the transactiqns 
in them have been unimportant. Portuguese Regency Bonds are lower, Vix. 
593 60; the last intelligence from Lisbon being anfavenvable. A-statement Has 
appeared that a new loan bas been contracted for by the: Government of Deana 
Manta; but it has been officially contradicted by 'M.. MennizaBet, the aggat 
of the Government. Spanish Stock maintains -its: price, and is 223 3; hut 
from the uncertain nature of the intelligence from the Peninsula, the transae- 
tions in it have been few. Columbian Bonds are Jower, the speculative demapd 
having ceased : the price to-day is 224. 

Sarrepay, TweLveE o’oLoce. 

We have little to report this morning : not a single bargain has, up to this 
hour, been effected in Consols for Account; the price for meney is 873 {, whieh 
is alsothe nominal quotation for Account. In the Foreign "Market, Dutch Stock 
is rather higher, the price being 494 3. Intelligence has been received from 
Lisbon to the 16th. ‘The Miguelites had not ébtained any further success ia 
Algarve, and through the exertions of Admiral Navier, the port of St. Ubes 
had been secured against surprise. Some trifling suevess had attended the effets 
of the forces of Don Pepvro before Santarem, but Miguer still occupied at 
position in force. The Regency Bonds are consequently rather higher, vie. 
604 3. Spanish Stock is also at a slight improvement on yesterday’s price, via. 
227 23. 

i Saturpay, Four o cies. 
t were at one time in the course of the afternoon sellers.at 
norning’s price. Portuguese Regency Bonds are at 60 4. 
n at 234; but is now 23 4. 


Consols for Accoun 
873; but close at ¢ 
Spanish Stock has 

















3 per Cent. Consols 87 97] Belgian 5 per Cents... 954 §)Mexican 6 per Cents.. .33% 4£ 
Ditto for Accorunt.. 574 {| ¥rauthian 5 p. Cts..... 654 4)/Portugnese 5 p. Cts, .. 694 4 
New 34 p, Ct. Aun. 90 Danish 3 per Cents... 724 3/0. Re, emeySc Sp Ct. 664 
Bank Stock ....... - Dutch 24 per Cents... 48) ¢/Prussian (1813) 5 p. Ct. 

India Steck ....... —--- | French 3.per Cents.... ——)Russ. (1822) 5 p. Ct... 9 


Exchequer Bills... 40 4.}Greek (1833) 5 p. Cts. 104 5/Spanish (1821) 5p, Ct. 2 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. 20th, Camilla, Wilson, from New Santh Wales: 2i. 
Janet, Rogers. fom Bengal; and Clarinda, Steele, from Mauritius. At Deal, t9th 
Olivé Branch. Schivcling, from the Cape. At Cowes, 2Ist, Prince Reyent, Aitken; and 
Mediterranean ket, Pugh, from Batavia. Off Dartmouih, 17th, Cygnet, Rolls; from 
Mauritius. Of Falmouth, 20th, Chili, Nixon, from Van Diemen’s Lani. . At Liverpool 
16th, Hindco, v, from Bengal: and }8th, Majestic, Lawson, from Bombay. At 
St. Helena, ¢ id, Morley, trom Bombay. At the Cape, Aug. 24th, John Adams* 
Roche; Claudine, Keen; and Morley, Douglas, from London Sept. ¢ \ddingbam, 
Gibson, from Neweastle; 4th, Eliza Jane, Findlay; and Vero of M in, Richmedd, 
from London; and Emerald, Crawford, from the Clyde. At Bombay, Hero, 'Thomp- 
son, from London. At Madras, Ripley, Lloyd, from Liverpool. At Deugal, June ad, 
Eudora; Mackie. from Leith; 28th, H.C.S. Buckinghamshire, Shea, from London. 
Allerton, Gill; Patriot King, Clark; Imogen, Richardson; and Bahamian, Pearee, 
from Liverpool. William, Hamby 5 Renown, M‘Leod ; and Gentoo, Black, from the 
Clyde. At Van Diemen’s Land, June 26th, Strathfieldsay, Jones, from Dublin; and 
Warrior, Stone, from London; and 30th, Jane, Tapper, from ditto, 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Noy. 20th, Louisa, Towle, for’ Madras. 
15th, Clyde, Kerr, for Bombay. 
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From the Clyde, 


Sarunpay Moryixe. 








-Arrived—At Deal, Cleveland, Morley, from Bothbay | and Helen Mar, Benson, from 
Van Diemen's Land. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF CORPORATION 
REFORM. 
Tux purpose for Which the Corporation inquiry was instituted, is 
in a fair way to be accomplished. By the exertions of the “ roving” 
Commissioners, the necessary materials for legislation will pro- 
bably be ready by the time Parliament reassembles. In the cases 
of the Leicester Corporation, the Merchant Tailors’ Company, and 
perhaps a few others which may lie under similar suspicion of 
misappropriating their funds, an act of Parliament may be neces- 
sary to compel disclosures; and such an act the Government 
would not find much difficulty in obtaining, provided they are 
thoroughly in earnest about their work. 

It is to be hoped that Ministers are aware of the state of pub- 
lic feeling on this subject—of the determination which exists in 
the country to put an end to the old system of self-election, and 
the irresponsibility of public servants from the highest to the 
lowest grade. They were not, they couldmot have been, well-informed 
on this point, when they adopted the mode of electing Aldermen 
Jor life into their scheme for the municipal constitutions of the 
New Boroughs. But Lord BrovcHam must have seen and heard 
enough since the promulgation of his bill, to convince him that, 
as respects this and other provisions, material alterations will be 
requisite in it. 

We shall have plenty of time hereafter to discuss the projected 
bill. it is sufficient at present to remark, that if Earl Grey and his 
colleagues attempt to put the nation off with any thing short of a 
full and effectual measure, their downfal will be sure and imme- 
diate. To them, Corporation Reform is as vital a question as Par- 
Jiamentary Reform was; and an endeavour to conciliate the Anti- 
Reforming Peers by paltering with it, would be as dangerous as 
the adoption of Lord Harrowsy's half measure would have been 
last year. 

On the other hand, by vigorous legislation—by providing muni- 
eipal constitutions according with the spirit of the times and the 
demands of the people—the Ministers will make the most of a 
golden opportunity for regaining their hold upon the national good 
opinion. They may rest assured of receiving pardon for most of 
their past offences, should their measure of Corporate Reform be 
such as the country expects. 

As far as we have seen, there is nothing unreasonable or exor- 
bitant in the expectations prevalent throughout England upon 
this subject. The establishment of an efficient and responsible 
local Magistracy, whose election and continuance in office shall 
depend upon the good opinion of their fellow-citizens—the re- 
storation, wherever it is practicable, of the public funds which 
have been misappropriated, to the uses for which they were be- 
queathed, together with the future control over their application— 
these are the principal things insisted upon: and unless the right 
of the people to good government is denied, and that of irresponsi- 
wle peculators to oppress and defraud them is maintained, there is 
no ground upon which their demands should be resisted. Resis- 
tance, however, and a powerful and determined one too, there is 
good reason to anticipate, and the Government should be prepared 
for it. The majority in the House of Peers cannot but consider 
this cleansing of the close corporations as a deadly blow aimed at 
their remaining, and, though tottering, still extensive influence in 
the land. As such, they will spare no pains to ward it off. But 
they will find themselves in a mistake, if they imagine that a re- 
jection of this measure will be as quietly endured by the na- 
tion as some of their votes at the close of the last session. 
No doubt, the loss of such bills as those for the repeal of the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act and for the establishment of Local Courts, 
did the House of Lords much disservice; but at the same time, 
people were wearied and disgusted by Ministers and their House 
of Commons, and little disposed to quarrel on their behalf with 
the Peers. The case will be very differentif Ministers put them- 
selves on a good footing with the country at the opening of next 
session, by bringing forward a searching and well-digested bill of 
Corporate Reform. They may then safely challenge the Conser- 
vative Peerage to the combat; for they will be stoutly backed by 
every friend to good government in the kingdom; and we all 
know what the result must be. 

Our anticipation of the Ministers’ success on this question rests 
very much on the supposition that they lose no time in proposing 
it in a complete and practicable form. If they defer it until they 
have exasperated the various conflicting parties, which will soon 
show themselves in the House,—by opposition to the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, the Assessed Taxes, the Malt-duty, and the reduction 
of the Army,—if, in short, they do not seize upon the earliest op- 
portunity to take their position on the vantage-ground that will be 
offered them, there is much reason to fear that they will be 
worsted in the contest with the Powers of Corruption, and that 
the interests of the community will receive serious damage at their 

ds, 

True, the defeat of Ministers would not be the defeat of the 
measure, the final success of which is certain. But it is danger- 
ous to trifle with the present temper of the nation; whose pa- 





tience has already been severely tried. Great things are expected | 


next session in the way of retrenchment and reform: should 
these expectations be disappointed, there is reason to apprehend, 
what would be a much more serious matter than any mere change 
af Ministers,—namely, a fearful addition to the numbers of those 








who have prematurely given up all hope of seeing their grievances 
redressed by the Reformed Parliament, and look forward to 
further organic changes, which would materially alter our form of 


government, and perhaps establish a Democracy, in the place 
of King, Lords, and Commons. 





REACTION IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 
THE BUBBLE BURST, 


Tue Report of the Committee on Manufactures and Commerce 
furnished the theme of many an exulting pean on the increasing 
prosperity—the “sound and healthy” condition of trade. The 
Ministerial press teemed, day after day, with extracts from its 
pages: the evidence they contained was deemed an all-sufficient 
answer to the croaking of the Adversity-men; and although the 
Edinburgh Reviewer was somewhat abashed at the undeniable 
fact that much work was done and extensive risk incurred for 
little profit, still, the general impression which he and his inde- 
fatigable coadjutors gave to the public was, that “ there never was 
so secure and healthy a state of things, whether you look to the 
present state of things here, or to the probable state of things for 
several years to come.” * j 

We do not charge our contemporaries with having made asser- 
tions which they could not support: their extracts from the evi- 
dence given before the Committee were generally fair and copious; 
and, if admitted without deduction, proved the general welldoing 
—that although large fortunes were not to be acquired with the 
same facility as during the war, still this disadvantage was amply 
compensated by the diminution of risk, and more assured per- 
manency of profit, which now attended commercial dealings. 

It would be a waste of the time and patience of our readers to 
recapitulate the evidence to this effect which was given by the prin- 
cipal witnesses before the Committee. In two recent Numbers of 
the Spectator we dwelt upon the subject at length; and need now 
merely refer to the evidence of Mr. Lewis Lioyp, Mr. Bares, 
Mr. Marsuaut, Mr. Hayngs, and Mr. Gurney, among others, to 
prove that the flattering statements we have alluded to were posi- 
tive and general. It will be recollected, however, that we thought 
the tone assumed by these gentlemen, and by the Ministerial 
press, was rather too triumphant; that their anticipations were 
too confident; and that, while we did not pretend to deny the 
truth of their assertions as to the prosperity of trade at the time, 
we intimated our fears as to its durability. Three weeks ago, we 
said, “ It appears to be acknowledged on all sides, that the whole- 
sale trade of the country at present is prosperous . . . . the 
question presents itself, how long is this to last?” __ 

We fear that our less sanguine anticipations are likely to prove 
more correct than those of the Edinburgh Reviewer and the Mi- 
nisterial press. The prosperity appears to have lasted a very brief 
period. The Committee had scarcely given orders to print their 
evidence, when a decline of trade must have become manifest to 
those who were personally engaged in it. Our authority for this 
assertion (laying aside the suspicious circumstance of a very con- 
siderable decrease in the Customhouse receipts for the quarter 
ending October last), is to be found ia the following extracts from 
the last number of the Leeds Mercury,—a journal which has the 
best opportunity of acquiring accurate information on the subject; 
and whose testimony in the present instance is the more to be re- 
lied on, because it is a stanch friend to the Whig Ministers, and 
since their accession to office, has invariably been disposed to look 
at the bright side of things. Our first quotation is as follows. 

‘¢ Tue Irish Sturr WeAvers.—Yesterday, one of the Overseers of the 
poor, accompanied by Mr. James Green, the manufacturer, attended at the 
Courthouse in Leeds, to make a representation to the Magistrates of the deplo- 
rable condition of a number of Irish stuff-weavers and others, at the Bank, in 
this town. Mr. Green stated that nearly five hundred of those weavers were 
without work, and without food, and that they were actually perishing from 
want! The Magistrates very feelingly expressed their sympathy with the suf- 
ferers ; and said they would consult with the Workhouse Board as to the proper 
measures to be taken for their relief. We understand that the Church Visiting 
Society are actively employed in alleviating this distress ; and we recommend to 
the other humane inhabitants of the town to cooperate with them in their 
laudable endeavours.” 

It will be recollected, that while the general depression of the 
silk trade at Spitalfields, Norwich, and Macclesfield, was admitted, 
it was reasonably accounted for by the fact of the business having 
been transferred to the North—to the coal and iron countries. 
The Leeds paper, however, assures us, that although at Rochdale, 
Oldham, Heywood, and Royton, the cotton-mills are working full 
time, ‘‘ the s2/k trade continues to be miserable; above one half of 
the hands are out of employment.” 

The cotton trade generally—although it would seem that in 
some places the mills are full of work—is and has been for some 
months past in a very unsatisfactory state. For proof of this, we 
refer again to the Leeds paper. 

“In the months of July and August, we repeatedly lamented the infatuated 
spirit of speculation that was raging in the cotton-market. The desperate gam- 
bling of the Liverpool Exchange was then at its height. We pointed out the 
extravagant and unnatural advance, amounting to 90 or 100 per cent., which 
had taken place in some kinds of cotton; and declared our conviction, that it 
Was in a great measure the effect of 4 ea encouraged by a few great ca- 
pitalists, and that its effects would be both to check the manufacture, and, when 
the reaction took place in the cotton-market, to ruin those who were the latest 
dupes of the infatuation. Z'hese effects have already been realized to a dis- 
tressing extent. We were told at that time, by persons of great experience and 
knowledge in the cotton trade, that there would certainly be no decline in the 
market until after Christmas. Facts have proved how much they had allowed 
themselves to be deluded. The necessary effect of the enormous price of the raw 


* Evidence of Mr. Josuva Batss, in page 48 of the Report. 
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material was, to raise the price and check the sale of c- to induce the spin- 
ners to work their mills only three or four days in the week, and to diminish 
the employment both of the power-loom and hand-loom weavers.” 

This wild speculation was going on in July and August, at the 
very time when the witnesses before the Committee were discours- 
ing about “ the sound and healthy condition of trade.” The de- 
cline since July in the price of the description of cotton most 
generally used, is not less than 44d. per pound; and the quantity 
of cotton annually imported into this country is about 280,000,000 
of pounds; so that if the fall has taken place on only one-third 
of this quantity, the loss will be a million and three-quarters 
sterling. 

‘‘ There is no reason to suppose that the mad speculations of the summer 
will permanently injure the trade. But they will have ruined many individu- 
als; and at this moment, and for some months, the operatives have been 
suffering severely, owing to the want of employment, which is solely attributable 
to the causes we have mentioned.” 

Let this statement be compared with the evidence given before 
the Committee, of the full employment of the operatives, the ab- 
sence of those gambling speculations which distinguished the 
year 1825, and the cautious manner in which trade is now con- 
ducted! 

Lord Ripon has been nicknamed “ Prosperity RowiNnson :" 
he mistook the speculative wera of 1824 and 1825 for a second 
golden age; and many who were at the time as grossly deceived 
as himself, have since joined in the laugh against him. We sus- 
pect that the Ministerialists in the Manufacturing and Commercial 
Committee, and their supporters in the newspapers, have com- 
mitted the same blunder as the credulous and inexperienced Lord 
Ripon; and that their announcement of the marvellously flourish- 
ing state of the principal trading interests of the country, will turn 
out to be as ill-founded, as it was to most people unexpected. 

The simple fact appears to be, that there was a good natural de- 
mand for our cotton and woollen manufactures, and nothing more— 
nothing to boast of—nothing very extraordinary. Lord ALTHORP's 
plan for renewing the Bank of England Charter, especially the legal 
tender clause, which was introduced apparently for the purpose 
of increasing the paper circulation in the country, together with 
certain facilities intended to promote the establishment of joint- 
stock banking companies, gave rise to the opinion that money 
would be very plentiful in the course of a few months. Hence 
the supposition that most articles in the market would rise; and 
hence the “ mad speculations ” which the Leeds Mercury deplores, 
and the evil consequences of which are only partially felt as yet. 

An attempt then was made, which has in a great measure suc- 
ceeded, to delude men into the notion, that the country is in an 
unusually flourishing condition. This is our charge against the 
Government. We do not blame Ministers for not being able to 
convert a speculative intoa real and natural demand for our manu- 
factures: we do not lay the distress of the country to their charge ; 
neither do we wish at all to exaggerate that distress, after the 
fashion of Messrs. Arrwoop, FirLpEN, and Consetr: but we 
consider the means by which this prosperity ery was raised and 
kept up as very discreditable. It was no doubt extremely conve- 
nient to have something as a set-off against the Agricultural Com- 
mittee's Report. The members for trading constituencies, who 
had supported Ministers throughout the session, found it irk- 
some to meet the electors without having effected any material re- 
dwztion in the taxes or expenditure, or any alteration in the Corn- 
laws. The Commercial Report was a godsend to these men. 
“See,” they exclaimed, “how flourishing the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers are, how fully the operatives are employed, and what 
good wages they get! Read this evidence of Messrs. Lioyp, 
Gurney, and MarsHALt, and be grateful for that blessed state 
of things which you owe to the wisdom of the Reformed House of 
Commons anda Whig Ministry.” This has been the story told 
for the last month by many a Member of Parliament to his won- 
dering constituents: but unless a vast change for the better take 
place between this and Christmas, he will return to St. Stephen’s 
witha different tale. The merchants and manufacturers who have 
been ruined by the fall of prices—the operatives, who “at this 
moment and for some months have been suffering severely owing to 

the want of employment”—will urge on their Representatives the 
necessity of an abolition of the bread monopoly, and-a vigorous 
retrenchment in the annual expenditure. Ministers have gained 
a very shortlived triumph by the Report of their Committee: it 
made its appearance six months too soon to help them into a little 
popularity wherewith to commence the ensuing session; and yet 
had it been promulgated a month later, we question whether it 
would have deceived well-informed persons for a day. 

In justice to the witnesses, it ought to be recollected, that some 
of them gave evidence in May and June, when there was a very 
extensive business carried on in the country. The Report was 
not ordered to be printed till August, when much of the appa- 
rent prosperity had evidently passed away. 





STATE OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


During the last fortnight, a very large amount of gold and silver 
has been shipped to the Continent. One vessel alone conveyed to 


Calais 40,000 ounces of gold and 277,000 ounces of silver. The 
‘Times of Wednesday last, after stating (in its City article) that 
there is a renewed tendency in the foreign exchanges to give way, 
and yet that they are not so low as to render the exportation of 
bullion profitable, makes the following remarks upon these ope- 
rations. 








‘¢ They can only have been undertaken, therefore, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing, so far as is possible, a further decline in the exchanges, or of deriving a 
profit from it when it actually takes place. Whatever the motive may be, there 
is evidently a orf strenuous effort making to export largely of the precious 
metals. About a fortnight ago, similar efforts, by the same parties, had checked 
the decline, and even turned the scale in favour of a rise; but this new reaction 
taking place thus early, has caused much doubt to be felt of the success of the 
socenl experiment.” 


Does not the tendency of the exchanges to give way, and the 
necessity for exporting bullion, explain the cause of that commer- 
cial activity, that wild spirit of speculation, which was prevalent 
in July and August last? What was the state of our paper cir- 
culation at that period ? 





ORGANIZATION OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


In calling attention last week to the comparative cost of the 
British, French, and Prussian armies, we mentioned that our 
statement of the number and cost of the latter was taken from an 
article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, on a recent publication 
of the Marquis pe CHAmBRAy. We have since been favoured 
with a sight of the Marquis’s pamphlet, in the original French. 
It furnishes some details of the organization of the Prussian 
military establishment, with which probably few persons in Eng- 
land, not of the military profession, are acquainted ; and which 
seem to possess considerable interest at a time when every man of 
reflection is anxious to ascertain how far reductions may be made 
in our annual expenditure without injury to the public service. 
We shall not be suspected of a wish to advocate the conversion of 
our fair England into “ one great guardhouse,” as ALFIERI called 
Prussia; our object is merely to prove, by the example of that 
country, that a numerous and well-disciplined army is not neces- 
sarily so enormously expensive as our own. 

We proceed to extract some passages, translated, from the work 
of M. pz CHamsray. 

‘¢ Prussia is divided into military provinces, each of which is obliged to sup- 
ply recruits to a certain number of regiments, which are habitually garrisoned 
there, and always have their depdts there. Every Prussian is called into ser= 
vice at twenty years of age. One portion of the levies serves to supply the 
skeletons (cadres) of the active army; the other is classed in the Landwehr of 
the first ban, of which I shall speak presently. The recruits who are placed in 
the active army do duty for three years; the soldiers are then sent to their 
homes, till they are twenty-five, and form the war reserve ; they may be recalled 
to their colours, should the Government deem it necessary ; at twenty-five they 
are released from active service, and are incorporated in the Landwehr of the 
first ban. 

*¢ The non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who, after having served in the 
active army for the three years fixed by the law, wish to continue in it, are in- 
listed for six years; if they subsequently contract a second engagement, they 
are allowed higher pay, and haye the certainty of obtaining, in the end, a civil 
employment. 

In order to mitigate, among the higher and more opulent classes, the obliga- 
tio which the law imposes on every Prussian to serve in person, as a common 
soldier, and to render it compatible with the possibility of following their 
studies and entering into other professions than the military, the Government 
authorizes voluntary engagements, on certain conditions. 

** Young men who are desirous of following the military career, may inlist at 
the age of seventeen years in the corps which they select, if they can prove that 
they have in the Gymnasium proceeded as far as the second class, or if they un- 
dergo an examination which certifies that they possess that degree of instruction. 
Six months afterwards, they may go through the examination required to be 
made an Ensign ;* and it is from these Ensigns that the Sub-Lieutenants are 
selected. Those, on the contrary, who are not willing to enter into the army, 
obtain permission to inlist on the condition of clothing and equipping them- 
selves at their own expense; but not until they have undergone an examination 
certifying that they have passed through the first course of instruction requisite ; 
they are only bound to serve for one year, during which they may continue to 
follow their studies, but must attend the military exercises. After the year is 
expired, they obtain leave of absence for two years; after which, they are 
classed in the Landwehr of the first ban. 

“ The Landwehr of the first ban is a reserve, in which none receive pay ex- 
cept a portion of the skeletons. The battalions and squadrons are called out, for 
exercise, at two different periods ; in the spring for eight days, and in the au- 
tumn for three weeks. At thirty years of age, the Prussians cease to form part 
of the Landwehr of the first ban, in order to be classed in that of the second ban, 
up to the age of thirty-nine. In this second reserve, no one receives pay ; and 
there are no assemblages for exercise ; it is only destined, in the event of war, to 
do the duty of the interior ; and is not expected to meet the enemy, unless the 
country be in danger. A part of the Prussian troops is lodged in barracks, the 
rest are billeted on the inhabitants.” 

From this extract it appears, that in Prussia every male inha- 
bitant is more or less a soldier. The same rule obtains toa cer- 
tain extent in the United States of America, where every White 
citizen is enrolled in the Militia; and the distinctions created by 
money and birth are disregarded—every one being compelled to 
serve in the ranks before he can hold a commission. The strict 
examination which officers undergo in the Prussian army, previ- 
ously to being intrusted with the command of their fellow-soldiers, 
contrasts strongly with our system of the purchase of commissions 
and promotions. 

‘* In time of peace, no person receives a commission in the Prussian army, 
who does not undergo an examination before a commission of superior military 
examination, presided by a general officer. The candidates must be pupils of 
the first class from the schools of Cadets and of Ensigns; both of whom have 
reached the first step after an examination. Every soldier, non-commissioned 
officer, or volunteer, who chooses, may present himself for examination for an 
Ensigncy, provided he engages himself to serve for a term exceeding that pre- 
scribed by the law. 

‘¢ After their examination before the superior military commission, the En- 
signs are either declared fit for discharging the duties of Sub-Lieutenant, or ad- 
journed to a fixed period, in order to pass through a second examination, 

‘When there is a vacant Sub.Lieutenantcy in a regiment, the Colonel pro- 
poses to the King the oldest of the Ensigns who has been declared qualified for 
the post ; and whose nomination generally takes place, unless there are objec- 


* The rank of an Ensign is between that of Sergeant-Major and Sergeant ; there is 
one in every company. 
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“gions to kim on the. score of miscouduct,.or on ‘the part of the officers of the 
regiment, who are also consulted on the occasion. 

_ © Seniority regulates promotion among the officers, from the rank of Sub- 
\duieutenant up to that of Major inclusive. Above that, the nomination resis 
with the King. But in the Artillery a Sub-Lieutenant must go through an- 
other examination before he can be made a Copan and in the Engineers, the 
same is required in passing from a Captaincy of the second class to a Captaincy 
of the first class. 

« Such of the Sub-Lieutenants and Lieutenants of more than three years’ 
standing as have distinguished themselves in the drawing up of memoirs, are 
‘selected to attend the courses of a General School of War established at Berlin. 
Pait of these officers enter subsequently into the topographical offices; and 
from thence into the General Statf of the army; the others return to their 
regiments, but are from that time regarded as qualified for being attached to the 
Staff ; and eventually their attendance at the General School of War must be 
of great service to them, as it is regarded as a- ground of preference in nomina- 
tions to the higher commands of the army. 

«¢ Among the civil employments which military men are qualified to fill, the 
whole of some of these employments, and a large proportion of others, are ex- 
pressly reserved for thems but they must have served for a certain number of 
years to entitle them. These employments are distributed, according to their 
importance, among the officers, the inferior officers, and the soldiers. The 
State has, in consequence of this arrangement, but a small number of retiring 
pensions to give, which is a great saving to it; but there are also some other 
advantages resulting from it. ; 

“The prospect of obtaining these employments retains under their colours 
many of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who would have been lost, 
when they were scarcely formed; it gives a consistency to the military career, 
it attaches the army to the Government by fresh ties; and it establishes a sort 
of confraternity between the military and civil services, instead of a spirit of 
jealousy and bene! 

* The officers of the Landwehr are in a great degree composed of officers of the 
army who have retired from the service, usually in order to attend to their own 
private affairs, and who are almost all of them landowners in the district from 
which the battalion in which they are serving is recruited. In case there is not 
a sufficient number of officers of this class, the employment of Sub-Lieutenant 
is given to non-commissioned officers or soldiers of the Landwehr, who had pre- 
viously served as yolunteers in the army; but they must undergo an examina- 
tion, be accepted by the corps of officers, and there must be no unfavourable re- 
ports against them from the Laudrath (the Councillor of the Province), who is 
consulted. Promotion goes by seniority.” 

The favourable results of this system are thus summed up by 
the Marquis. 

*¢ The Prussian military institutions have the incontestable merit of procuring 
a numerous army, always disposable, and which is kept up at a very small ex- 
pense—as not one half of it receives pay, as two-thirds of it are not assembled 
more than a few weeks in the year, and as few retiring pensions are granted. 
The Prussian army has excellent skeletons, a most important matter ; the offi- 
cers are attached to the public welfare by the social portion of the families from 
which they ure taken,—for the examination which they must pass through in 
order to obtain a commission, is an easy condition of fortune; it follows also 
that the Prussian officers are generally,from their education, on a level with 
the first classes of society, in which their rank places them; a circumstance 
which is of no consequence ina, military view, but politically quite the reverse.” 

Our author observes very justly, that the Prussian system has 
not been yet put to any severe trial. The country has been en- 
gaged in no war since its establishment; and it remains to be 
proved how far it will enable her to resist foreign invasion, or act 
with vigour on the offensive. In the meanwhile, however, there 
can be no question, that the plan of making promotion depend 
upon merit and fitness for office, is infinitely preferable to one 
which confers posts of honour and profit upon those whose in- 
fluence at Court or in Parliament forms their main qualification. 
Then again, as we noted last week, the Prussian army is kept up 
at a much less expense than ours. The Marquis states, that out 
of the 300,000 men of which it is said to be composed, scarcely one 
half receives pay; but, supposing that the proportion was only 
ove third, still-it would equal the British army in numbers, while 
its cost is less than one half. This is a fact which cannot be too 
constantly in the recollection of our Representatives, when the 
Army Estimates next come under discussion, 





THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 


Tue new burletta of Beulah Spa, at the Olympic, when duly 
curtailed, which we suppose it is by this time, will be attractive, 
if it were only for Vesrris’s clever personation of a Norwood 
gipsy, and of the amateur vagabond who captivates tle hearts 
of boarding-school misses with the sentimental nom de guerre of 
“Leander, the Wandering Minstrel.” The piece is written by 
Cuartres Dancer; but it is not one of his happiest efforts; and 
is by no means equal to his Water Party, one of the pleasantest 
of the Olympic burlettus. The old subject of a girl curing 
a bashful lover is not treated either in a very novel or 
lively manner, but Vesrris, the heroine, supplies by her 
archness and vivacity any lack of piquancy in the writing. 
There are too many characters introduced, who have little to do 
with the main plot, and are not very amusing personages. The 
two overgrown hobbldehoys in frocks and trousers, played by 
Ker.ry and Couier, looked very absurd; but were as great 
bores on the stage as their prototypes would be in reality. There 
was nothing set down for them to do, and they did not know what 
tobe at. Kxrrrry, as the sentimental youth in love with the ser- 
vant, looked very helpless and sawneyfied; though he was not 
quite so unconscious of his ridiculous appearance as he usually 
seems to be. He madea much better bread-and-butter urchin 
than Cotrier, however. F. Martuews, as a sour old bachelor, 
hugging his miseries like a bear, and only opening his mouth to 
growl—and Sa.tsr, as a fat waiter, falling away with over-work 
—acted capitally. 





We took a vapour-bath at the Adelphi the other night; and 
having contrived to insinuate ourselves into the throng that erams 
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the lobby, we were enabled, by the politeness of the wearer of a 
broad-brimmed ha%, who kindly cocked it on one side for our con. 
venience, to peep over his shoulder at the stage. We discerned 
in the distance, a glittering company of fairy-looking beings, 
among whom mingled gigantic beetles, grasshoppers, and sundry 
insects, that came and went, aud danced about mysteriously. Anon, 
a meally moth, on two legs, appears, and flutters round a colossal 
candle. Pit, boxes, and galleries roar with laughter; the human 
hotbed heaving to and fro with a vibratory motion like a mass of 
jelly. Some plaintive ditties were sung by a pink-legged, lady. 
looking Giovanni, who flirted alternately with each of the pettir 
coated beauties. The sorigs were very much applauded by the hands 
of those who could use them, and by the feet and voices of those who 
could not. We were fortunate to escape from the crowd with our 
skirts whole, but with the loss ofa full pound of flesh. The play- 
bill informed us. that we had.been seeing a realization of the 
nursery poem of “ The Buttertly’s Ball ;” that Mrs. Wav err was 
the amorous “ Butterfly beau,” and Jonn Reeve a “jealous Moth.” 





The revival of Antony and Cleopatra at Drury Lane, has, we 
understand, proved a failure; as indeed it must’ needs have been, 
with no competent actor in the play. but Macrgapy, and even he 
not in all vespectsan Antony. It was cruel to put Miss Puinuips 
forward as Cleopatra. Thus suffers SHAKsPEARB, week after 
week, at the “ National Theatres!” 


“ Necessity is the mother of Invention ;” and her offspring are 
often very lively and vigorous. James Russet having had the 
ports shut against his bark, has been compelled to run ashore and 
pay off his crew. The Sirand-ed Actor, however, has determined 
to venture another voyage; and has fitted out a smart little craft 
manned only by himself, which he launches on Monday, at the 
Strand Theatre. To drop metaphor, Russgti has got up a mo- 
nodramatic entertainment sui generis, consisting of songs, anec- 
dotes, imitations, and oddities. Russet is, or used to be, a very 
capital mimic ; and his singing is unrivalled among comedians, 
for power of voice, taste, and expression. We should not be sur 
prised if what at first seemed an “ untoward event,” turns out at 
last a lucky chance. He performs ths time under the Chamber- 
lain’s protection. 





Crartes Maruews has met with a phaeton adventure, more 
perilous and romantic than any he has recounted among his “ Mail- 
coach Adventures,” or other reminiscences. It was very near 
having a tragical termination, however; and Marnews himself 
had nigh made Salisbury Plain his deathbed and Stonehenge 
his monument. Fancy the Arch-druid of Fun, the High-priest 
of Momus, entombed within this circle of Druidical stones, and 
the shepherds of the plain watching. over his bones! Had 
Martuews died, “the gayety of nations” would have suffered 
another eclipse. Happily, he lives to chronicle his own story. 
Here it is in print, in a letter to a friend. We shall doubtless 
have it vivd voce when we next meet him “At Home.” 


“ T am well, and have suffered nothing, and therefore would never have related my 
adventure to you, but that it may be erroneouslysreported from other quarters. As 
my servant was absent, aud the carriage obliged to be in Salisbury on Monday, I was 
too glad to spend all Sunday with my frie’ Charles. Young and his son, the Rev. 
Julian Young, in preference to remaining alone at Salisbury. Julian volunteered to 
drive me, the distance being only twelve miles from his house; eighteen from Andover 
—beautifal day; Charles Young accompanied us six miles across the Plain. In the 
way, they told me it was only a bridle-road, but they knew every inch of it, and it was 
as pleasant to travel over as a Macadamized one; they described the difficulties people 
met within finding their way off the Plain, Sir John Pauline had last year been lost, 
and literally remained on horseback all night. About an hour after Charles Young 
left us we came to very rough ground, and I was shaken once or twice enough to make 
me cry, Oh! At last acollection of rats made it evident that wheels, springs, and all 
were in danger. Julian paused, and proclaimed the necessity of getting out to lead 
the horses over; requesting me to remain within, Oh had I!—my impulse was not 
strong enough to make me immediately decide; but the Providence which watches 
over all, and has hitherto protected me, was my guide, and in a half minute, an ago- 
nizing exclamation of wo was followed by my companions struggling with the horses, 
and before I could scramble with my weak limbs to assist, we saw the affrighted wild 
animals gallopiug at speed away with the light vehicle over Salisbury Plain. It was 
undulating ground, and from their ascending a steep bit, they were totally lost to our 
view in a very short period of time. I advised Julian to run as fast as possible, and if 
he could keep them iu view, he might, at all events, see the result. He left me; he 
followed in the track, mounted the hill, and then 1 lost sight of him. I remained, I 
believe, but a few minutes, when I saw him returning waving his hat over his head, 
I concluded the carriage and horses were found or stopped. No! he had not seen them, 
but, all anxiety for me, came to say he knew one land-mark on the hill, that if I could 
walk or crawl to that, he should know how to find me, but not where I was; that he 
had ascertained we were within a mile aud a half of the high road, and then but fear 
milcs from Salisbury. He assured me if he could not find his carrriage, he would go 
or send for a chaise to fetch me, and left his coat in my care that he might run the 
lighter, and again departed on the hopeless errand of overtaking two horses g i 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, I shall not attempt to describe my feeling 
left alone on this wild heath. Icall wpon your imagination to assist me, ‘ helpless, for- 
gotten, sad, and lame.’ I lay on the bare ground after praying on my knees to be res- 
cued from my desolation, and returning thanks for my miiaculous preservation, for 
had I remained in the carriage, Julian would have had the additional horror of secing 
me borne away by the desperate auimals, for the pole was broken by the nneven road, 
and his power of holding them entirely taken away by a blow from the point of it ou his 
breast, which compelled him to quit hishold. My reflections on the nature of my losses, 
and the possibility of repairing them—having the whole of my luggage with me 
(moucy* and all packed within), &e.—you must fancy. My bag had supported my legs 
and was loose in the front of the vehicles; the portmanteau uot secure, as it was au 
entirely open carriage, without a head. I was encumbered with my heavy coat. I got 
on my legs, and, without a stick (which was left in the four-wheeler)—then exhausted, 
sat—then two hundred yards more, aud again rested. My gouty toe, after being what 
I thought well, gave way (vot that it is gout), and I crept on my hands and knees to 
the furze on the hill, where I was directed; altogether about half a mile, we suppose. 
There I was seated, with a possibility of remaiuing all night. The world before me, 
but no choice. Not a house, sot a human being to be seen ; a wild waste immeasurable, 
and a shower of snow to cheer my spirits. After reflecting on the cold ground, | know 
not how long, I saw, at about halfa mile distance, 2 man on horseback; 1 waved my 
hat, my handkerchief—he saw me not; I shouted, he heard me not; a human voice, 
however rough and dissonant, would have been music to my ear. He seemed to direct 
his course towards me. Good God! ’tis Julian—he brings me rescue from this comfort- 


















* Three hundred pounds in gold, 
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less bed, Again I shouted, again I-waved my silken signal: still, though there wes no~ 
recognition, | thought it could be no other than Julian; surely he must see me if it is he; 
here I am ut His own appointed spot. "Tis he—tis he—alas! no. He turns from me, and 
again I am left, perhaps, to perish, uaheeded, perfectly helpless—no friendly voice 
to cheer the—no human arm to liftme from the sod. The ouly chance of help I had 
seen disappeared in the dip of the hill in the old Roman road, Whose various fosses met 
my eye and impeded the view of the road which was nearer than I had dreamed of. 
In ashort time the horseman, to my almost wild delight, reappeared ; the movements of 
the form, the turn of the head, indicated an inquiring look; the rider was evidently in 
search of an object—he ras, a-wretched one. My hopes’ revived. ‘°Tis an iron gray, 
1 know the horse—it is Julian ; 1 waved my hat (1 could not get up), ’tis a countersign 

-he sees me; he waves in response. My knees obeyed, though my legs had refused 
their office, and T returned loud thanks to God ; for it was evident the horses had been 
stopped. Our mecting was curious, An hysterie affection appeared to make him laugh 
at the accident. In brief, for I have not room, I find, for rainute description, he told me 
that after the ponies running for a mile and a half, they had encountered the stump of 
a tree, about four feet high, which had impeded their course, completely overturned the 
rarriage, and, by a sudden shock, broke the traces all to,atoms, by which they were dis- 
er sbered and released from their clattering followers, aud ali their responsibility ; 
and nmust have remained instantly still, for (here Julian found them close by the remains 
of the phwton. To the immortal honour of the gipsies, be it known, there was a camp 
of them near the spot; they had assembled rennd the wreck before Julian appeared ; 
they had abundance of time to have appropriated our scattered Inggage; the bags 
might have been popped into their camp, and we should have concluded that they had 
been shaken out, and all search useless. They had not touched an article,—all was 
safe, even to three sticks and an umbrella,—nothing shaken out till the overturn. Is 
it not marvellous? Had not this stump and a fess within their sight have impeded 
them, it would be useless to conjecture whether they would have galloped five or 
twenty miles, or whether they had been found at Southampton or Andover. I 
meunted (with the assistance. of a gipsy, who opportunely appeared, and Julian on all 
fours—I treading ou his back) his bare backed pony, and without stirrnps, of course, 
when he led the animal; and on foot did he protect me, forgetting. all his cares and 
losses in his affectionate anxiety. Thus. in misery of perspiring agony from hip and 
tue, did I accomplish three n.iles ; do it I did, but nature at last was exhausted, and I 
proclaimed my inability to proc We were then two miles from Salisbury, and I 
sat down by the read-side, At this moment a stage-coach most opportunely presented 
itself,—we got on the top; on from the roof descended to lead the pony, and we ar 
rived safe. Julian immediately took a chaise, and at six o'clock returned with every 
article sale—the dilapidated pliacton excepted: this had been fastened with ropes aud 
attached to the chaise. yave my entertainment that night in Salisbury; and you 
may suppose what were my balmy reminiscences of such events when I laid my 
head on my pillow.” 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


As Madrigals are again beginning to take their place in the 
schemes of concerts, both metropolitan and provincial, we ought 
not to leave unnoticed the proceedings of the Society, to whose at- 
tachment to these gems of the vocal art we chiefly owe their pre- 
servation. The Madrigalians have ceased to be a set of musical 
outeasts, neglected by professors and disowned by fashionables. 
It is no longer considered disreputable to belong to them, since 
Princes and Peers have been seated at their festive and harmo- 
nious beard, although their season begins with shortening days, 
and does not regulate its commencement by the return of the 
Court from Brighton, or the opening of Parliament. On Thurs- 
day night, they assembled in very respectable numbers; their 
worthy Vice-President, Mr. Capt, in the chair. The pieces per- 
formed were— 

































«© We have heard with our-ears” .......... corse PALESTRINA. 
Fair Nymph” ........... “ wees .. FARMER. 

“« Sing we at pleasure” .. .. WEFLKES. 

* Sweet Philomel ”............ -. Warp. 

‘¢ Those dainty daffodillies” .. ... Morury. 

“‘ Thus bonny boats”’.........+. -. HotmeEs. 

* Within a g:eenwood shade” FERRETTI. 

SC Frat" VET”. ..cccseesinee .. FERRETTI. 

“ Domine Deus!” ........+4+ SoacansDebavencstsces CraRi. 


The selection affords a most pleasing variety of style. There 
was the stately grandeur of-Pasestrina, the plaintive sweetness 
of Warp, the graeeful and harmonious flow of Ferrerri, and the 
animation and gayety of WeELKes and Mortey. To the lovers of 
vocal harmony, it was a rich and delightful banquet. 





WHAT IS A NUISANCE? 

Tuer is considerable difficulty, it would seem, in distinguishing be- 
tween a nuisance and aconvenience. We hear of the omnibus nui- 
sance, the hackney-coach nuisance, and now the “baked taties” nui- 
sance is complained of. At the Union Hall Office yesterday, about 
a dozen boys and men were brought up to answer for the enormity of 
selling baked potatoes in the streets. ‘The Policeman who apprehended 
the criminals thus stated the case against them— 
The trade of selling baked potatoes about the streets of the Metropolis had increased 
to such an extent, an! become such a nuisance, that the inhabitants in the immediate 
vicinity of the Elephant and Castle had written to the Commissioners of Police on 
the subject. In consequence of these repeated complaints, the Superintendant had 
given instructions to take such of them into custody as obstructed the footway. In 
compliance with these directions, the ten defendants had been taken into custody, each 
having 4 large tin machine containing baked potatoes. 
It also appeared that the defendants ranged themselves in a line across the top of the 
Kent Road, and not only created an obstruction to the passengers, but also by their 
cries of “ Baked taties’’ kept up a continual uproar. 
This complaint, it should be remembered, comes from the neighbour- 
hood of the Elephant and Castle, which is crowded with gin and 
huckstering shops. No doubt, the baked potato trade interferes with 
the sales of these persons, and is a nuisance to them, but itis a great con- 
venience to the multitudes of poor creatures who have the sense to 
prefer a wholesome vegetable with a little salt and butter to gin and 
Lrandy. But then, they make such a noise with their cries! This is 
excellent, as coming from people whose ears are dinned eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four with the perpetual rolling of omnibuses, coaches, 
and cabs, with all their attendant dissonances, mechanical and human ! 
The fact is, that the convenience of one class of people is a nui- 
sance commonly to the class just above them. The Union Hall 
Magistrate decided upon the whole fairly enough. he told the pri- 
soners— 
“ That as long as they did not obstruct the passengers, they would not be interfered 
with; but if they congregated in numbers in any particular spot, they would render 
themselves liable to be taken into custody.” 





. M. Gropius, of Berlin, having given a view of the column in the 
Flace Vendome, in the Children’s. Jovraal, which he publishes in that 
capital, has been recommended to ke more circumspect, and not to 
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BRADY'S STAMP-DUTIES. 


Or late years, the Finance Minister of the United Kingdom has 
hever been a person to set the Thames on fire, or even to damage 
the Stock Exchange. As affairs go, this is perhaps inevitable. 
The very faculties which would render 2 man competent to the 
task, may indispose him to accept the office. For who but an in- 
sensible would be Chancellor of the Exchequer? In time of war, 
he must supply the sinews ; whilst Generals and Secretaries run 
away with the glory. When peace comes, he must still continue 
to pay the piper, though he has never reaped either credit or ad- 
vantage from the music—most probably had nothing to do with 
engaging the band. When the people, like children of a smaller 
growth, set their hearts upona folly or a toy, no heed is taken of 
the expense—the Chancellor will find the ways and means; but 
long are the faces and loud the grumbling when the day as in- 
evitable as death comes round. The heads of other departments 
may gain credit from such portions of the community as their ope- 
rations touch not; but the operation of imposts is held to b> universal 
—every man fancies taxation pinches him. ‘ Eloquence, that 
charms the soul,” may in less matter-of-fact affairs disarm or miti- 
gate the rage even of faction; but the breeches-pocket heeds not 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. People seem 
to think the Chancellor of the Exchequer a monstrous adept in 
crimes against property, who escapes punishment by the amount 
of his delinquencies—a sort of compound of the thief and swindler, 
or the highwayman and pickpocket. Even his favours affect not 
like the favours of any other Minister. A fair-spoken phrase, a 
disposition to give way on a part only of some acknowledged 
usurpation, will win golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
But when a tax is given up, the aggrieved deem ita due to justice : 
the thing is forgotten when the payment ceases, or is remembered 
only to measure the fraction resigned against the foféle retained. 
When the Finance Minister parts with a tax, he makes a hundred 
discontented and one ungrateful: those who are relieved slink 
away, or join his adversaries: his very remissions are urged 
against him by “ interests” who deem their necessities greater 
than those of the favoured ones, and who throw his benefits in 
his teeth, by arguing “ thus didst thou.” 

If these difficulties beset a Chancellor as he is, what perils 
would surround a Chancellor as he ought to be! After rhetoric 
is exhausted, there are worse taxes than the House and Window 
Taxes, or than the Malt-duty : but these touch powerful bodies : 
the first draw a sum directly from a large mass of men who create 
Members of Parliament, and who are capable of ready organiza- 
tion; the second is supposed to affect barley land. But these 
taxes are established. If, however, their levy causes such oppo- 
sition, what sort of opposition would be made to a proposal to #m- 
pose a heavier and direct tax on bodies still more powerful—not. 
mere creators of legislators, but legislators themselves, and who 
are already organized ? 

But suppose a financier, after a careful survey of our real diffi- 
culties, and of the difficulties which are created by the prejudices 
and ignorances of the people, were to get up on the Treasury 
bench and deliver himself somewhat in this fashion—* After the 
experience I have gained of the heartburnings and the strong op- 
position which are caused by one direct tax affecting powerful 
classes, I feel doubtful if I could carry a Property-tax to affect 
classes still more powerful. Were it carried, I doubt whether it 
could be maintained, And after a full consideration of the amount 
of our burdens, I feel confident that mere retrenchment cannot for 
many years perceptibly lessen them to. the bulk of the people—to 
the great masses of society. Nothing, therefore, is left me, but to in- 
crease the power of endurance; and, since I cannot render the tax- 
ation very much less, toendeavourto make the real wealth of the 
nation greater. But to do this, it will be necessary to go at once to 
the root of the evil—to effect a radical and a simultaneous change in 
those matters which have created and will continue our social de- 
rangement. These I believe to be our protective taxes on food, and 
our duties on raw materials, more especially on timber. By raising 
the price of labour, and of the matter on which labour is to operate, 
they artificially add to the value of every production, and to the cost 
of its transport. I propose to apply all that I have been able to save | 
by retrenchment, and even to risk some slight defaleation in the 
revenue, in order to repeal these imposts. By throwing open the 

trade in the necessaries of life, I shall not, perhaps, miraculously 
reduce their price; but I put an end to any demand which the 
home manufacturers may fairly make to protection. If the public 
can buy manufactures cheaper and better elsewhere, they will in 
future be at liberty to buy them. By abolishing the duties oa 
timber, and on other materials which enter into the eonstructicn 





meddle with political subjects ! 


of vehicles and implements, I reduce their cost considerably, but 
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more especially do I lower the price of shipbuilding by nearly one 
half, and put an end to-any privileges the shipowners may claim: 
every production both British and foreign may hereafter be trans- 
_ ported at the cheapest rate. Nor is this all. The Colonists have 
over and over again declared, that if they are allowed to purchase 
their provisions and lumber—the implements of sugar-making— 
‘where they can buy them cheapest, and to send away their produc- 
‘tions by those who will carry them at the lowest cost, they are 
ready to resign the monopoly of the home market. I suspect 
this is an impudent bravado; but I take them at their word, and, 
having placed the shipowners on an equality with those of other 
countries, I call upon them to resign the monopoly of colonial con- 
veyance; and then, reducing and equalizing the duties on tropical 
commodities, I lower the price of all those productions which form 
the staple of the comfortable sustenance of the English people, 
without injuring the revenue; whilst I open the markets—now 
almost hermetically sealed against them—of America, China, Hin- 
dostan, and the East and North of Europe, to the manufacturers 
and carriers of Great Britain; stimulating at once their industry 
and our own. If capital has been invested in Canadian saw-mills 
and in British vessels, which may fairly. call for compensation, I am 
ready, after the best consideration, to bestow it, not grudgingly, 
but not lavishly.” 

If, we repeat it, such a proposal as this were made by a 
Finance Minister, what would follow? The householders would 
denounce him as a traitor. he classes, neither inconsiderable 
nor powerless, whose monopolies—perhaps profitless monopolies 
—he proposed to touch, after ringing the changes on knave and 
“cold-blooded theorist,” would wind up by suggesting an impeavh- 
ment. The people would think a scriptural thought—that much 
learning had made him mad. The few who appreciated the measure 
would shrink from aiding it. ‘“Itis a vast scheme, but visionary 
—can he work it?” . And the result would be, that a Cabinet 
which permitted such a proposal would be dissolved in a week. 
But Cabinets are too wise in their generation to risk such evils. 
They pitch upon a person for Chancellor of the Exchequer with a 
skull of reasonable proof, a ‘‘ good sort of man, but stupid,” yet 
still with a dash of the trickster in him, although it may be con- 
cealed from himself. Such aman breeds no hate with planning 
comprehensive measures: if he ever stumbles upon a scheme 
which may give rise to fierce opposition, he has none of the pride 
of knowledge about him, to prevent his retraction or induce his re- 
turn to the charge; and when his declarations deceive the too im- 
plicit confiders in his word, a large majority acquit him of the 
wilful intention,—for they argue, charitably, that he knew. ‘hot 
what he meant. Yet let us be just to the most insidious foe of the 
Taxes on Knowledge. In other matters, he has not played the 
conjuror, but in remissions he has done his best, and that honestly. 
His repeals have not been the most judicious that might have 
been made; his application of the means at his disposal might 
have produced far greater good; but less than the sum he has 
remitted, in indirect duties pressing upon industry, would have 
repealed the Assessed Taxcs, and placed him upon the highest 
pinnacle of popularity. If Omniscience were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to-morrow, it would be matter of regret, but scarcely of 
wonder, if he were to demean himself like a prudent man, and con- 
sult his own ease—apply such surplus as he possessed to the re- 
mission of the House-duty, and promise the Window-duty for the 
next session—play off the different protected classes one against 
the other, setting rival cupidities together by the ears—trust to 
the chapter of accidents—pocket his salary, and let the world slide. 

This train of thought has been induced by the examination of 
Mr. Brapy's handy, portable, and complete work on the Stamp- 
duties, and the laws relative to their Collection: a cheap, and 
moreover a sightly little book, which will give all the necessary 
information upon this branch of duties, astonishing many by their 
ramifications, and affording a good text on which to preach in the 
abstract against taxation. It may, however, be questioned whether 
there are not many worse kinds of taxes than Stamps (always 
excepting the Taxes on Knowledge). They scarcely affect the 
poor; and they are for the most part an occasional, nota frequently 
recurring payment. To the payer, indeed, they may be often in- 
convenient, and always of course unpleasant: they frequently fall 
unequally ; but their operation ceases with the payment of the tax, 
and does not, like some other duties, carry a variety of evils in its 
train. It is provoking, no doubt, to have to pay a stamp before we 
can receive a debt; but the tax is payable at a convenient time, 
and the payment of our due may salve the sore. It would be 
more agreeable to bind a sonapprentice, or to takea lease, without 
the stamp being affixed to the document: in the first case, how- 
sever, it is payable but once, in the other at long intervals. In 
both cases, the real incidence is perhaps upon the landlord's rent 
and the master’s premium; though, in the practical higgling of 
the market, it may sometimes fall pretty equally. The duties on 
almissions of various kinds—as a student at law, a bachelor of arts, 
a physician—are vexing enough. But they are paid at a time when 
a@ man is making a step onwards; they bear no kind of proportion 
t» the other expenses incurred about the same period (perhaps 
are not a third of the inauguration dinner); and if their amount 
can seriously inconvenience the payer, he will bitterly curse his 
stars, many hundred times during the course of his future career, 
that they had not been made far heavier. A duty on legacies is an 
unfair tax, because it is levied upon personal property only; but 
the graduated scale is tolerably equal, and the payment is made at 
a convenient time enough, for all the property is changing hands. 





We might ring the changes on almost every item in Mr. Brany's 
useful little publication, but this specimen will suffice ; and even if 
the taxes were more injurious, it would be easy enough to find duties 
very much worse, The taxes on tea and-sugar, which double the 
price of those absolute necessaries to the most necessitous of man- 
kind—the destitute and unprotected female, struggling day and 
night to keep herself from the streets or the workhouse, or existing 
on a scanty pittance raised by relations almost as necessitous as 
herself—the taxes on the various articles daily consumed by the 
poor —still more, the various protective duties, which raise prices 
and diminish the revenue—and lastly, the imposts on raw materials 
and home manufactures, which oppress and fetter our industry, 
shut us out from foreign markets, whilst they force the production 
of foreign commodities to supersede ours, and not only raise prices 
far beyond the mere amount of the tax, but prevent the creation 
of more wealth than they abstract: these taxes, we say, are all 
worse than the Stamps, and far more worthy of censure. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are no advocates of the 
“tax and spend” principle: we are not preachers from the 
text of “Render unto Cesar the things which are Casar's.” 
Taxation of any kind is an evil. But situated as we are, it isa 
necessary evil. Yet even in necessary evils there are degrees ; 
and it is wise and prudent to take things in order. The Stamp- 
duties may be bad—point out the defects clearly, and aim ata 
practical remedy. They are unequal—state the inequalities, and 
inquire whether they admit of equalization. But, with a Debt 
charge of twenty-eight millions a year,—to say nothing of other 
demands, — any clamorous or Quixotic attack upon (all things 
considered) some of the least objectionable of our taxes, can lead 
to no useful object. It infuses false notions into the minds of the 
people ; it diverts attention from the greater grievances, to fix 
them'upon the less ; it creates contradictory and impossible de- 
mands; and may render the best and most influential advocates 
of fiscal reform indifferent to the cause, when they see (we use the 
phrase as an expressive one) “‘anignorant impatience of taxation.” 
These things are bad at all times; they are especially bad now, for 
we think we snuff a financial crisis not very far off. The people 
have no confidence in the fiscal skill of our rulers; and what is 
worse, they have arrived—perhaps have been driven—to that pitch 
when they would be satisfied with no one who did not implicitly 
obey their demands. They have been deceived so grossly, that 
they seem inclined to manage matters their own way; and 
having observed, in the case of the Tory Lords, the West In- 
dians, and the Country Bankers, the - effects of bullying and 
troubling, they may feel inclined to bully and trouble with a 
strong hand. In this case, the Assessed Taxes must be remitted; 
the Landed interest will struggle for the Malt-tax; and there will 
be what Mr. Barina emphatically called a general scramble. The 
Finance Minister,:rash, wavering, incapable, and altogether un- 
fitted for the crisis, will propose measures only to abandon them; 
and, after a variety of crude and addle-headed schemes, a property 
or perhaps even an income-tax may be huddled up in most indecent 
speed, and imposed in the place of taxes much less galling: so 
that the latter end of our fiscal state shall be worse than the first. 


PETER SIMPLE—TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


TuHEsE are both admirable works, and worthy of the noble service 
they are written to illustrate. To delineate life at sea in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, is the end of each; and truly and graphically they 
effect their object, though by widely different means. Tom 
Cringle’s Log is, in reality, Passages in the Life of a Sailor; 
all that is mere routine and of daily occurrence being omitted, 
and the most joyous, striking, or daring adventures being alone 
selected. Peter Simple narrates the whole life. We trace a simple 
lad, ‘‘ but no fool,” from his first leaving home, through his journey 
to Portsmouth—his probationership as Midshipman—his awful 
“passing his examination for Lieutenant”—his promotion to a 
Lieutenancy, through the interest of Lord Privilege—his appoint- 
ment as Commander, through interest and circumstances com- 
bined together of still greater weight—and finally, his being posted 
on his becoming Lord Privilege himself. The whole of this is 
interspersed with moving accidents by land and sea ; and at every 
step we have the arcana of naval life laid open to us, from the 
tricks and impositions practised on a Middy, down to the tyranny 
which an tncapabie, promoted through the interest of left-handed 
relationship, may exercise over a company of oflicers and men, to 
whom he is not fit, in common parlance, ‘to hold a candle.” 
Were we asked to give a preference, as to the amusement 
to be derived from either of the works, we should be in a 
similar dilemma to the sage animal of the schoolmen. Cringle 
has force, richness, variety, and power, an admirable eye for 
nature, a capital hand at description, especially objects in motion, 
and a poetical richness, well adapted to his staple produc- 
tions,—scenes of tropical beauty or grandeur in nature, of wild- 
ness or wickedness or ranknessin man. But in painting naval 
life, we have sometimes too much of its coarseness; honest Tom is 
also at times given to prosiness; and, for continuous reading, we 
miss the interest which is created by a well-constructed tale. Peter 
Simple is unrivalled in dry humour, in the conception and em- 
bodying of individual character; and, though he does not equal 
Cringle in the force and brilliancy of his descriptions, he produces, 
on a second perusal, an equal effect by his clearness and the 
quiet natural truth of his touch. He has the advantage of a more 
interesting framework; we gain an occasional insight into the 
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